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NEW YEAR DISCOURSE. BY MRS. BARBAULD,. 
“© Stand still and consider the wonderful works of God,” 


‘THERE are times and seasons when nature, reason, and custom, invite us 
to pause from our common labours and pursuits, to break our ordinary train 
of thinking, and to suspend for a while that round of cares, of pleasures, and 
of business, in which our lives slide away with such wonderful and unfelt 
celerity. ‘They bid us stand still and consider; for though the works of God 
and his intentions for men are written with so legible a finger that he who 
runs may read, yet he who runs seldom will read. Absorpt in a continual 
whirl of busy insignificance, the lives of most of us would glide along with a 
succession so uniform and unvaried, that we should never be led to any 
serious review of them, if our tifme was not. dealt out to us in allotted por- 
tions, and measured by the stated revolutions of the seasons into separate 
periods of successive duration. It belongs only to the Supreme Being to 
consider all duration as one eternal now; to us it must appear in the differ 
ent lights of past, present, and future. It must become the object of our 
computation * being divided into certain spaces and bounded by some visi- 
ble land-mark; nay, it is parcelled out into the smallest divisions, and broken, 
as it were, to us with our daily bread, that ragog 3 may be wasted. Of these 
different periods of time the most remarkabie is the circle of the year, and it 
is therefore no less proper than usual to devote the beginning of it to reflec- 
tion on ourselves and our actions, on God, and on his works. Stand still, 
therefore, that ye may consider. 

It is usual, and the custom is not without great propriety, to direct a pe- 
culiar address to young people on the commencement of a new year; but? 
would rather, at this time, address myself to you of full and mature age, Who 
have attained the middle period of life. There is a period when nature Her 
self seems to pause, when, arrived at the summit of the hill, and neither im- 
pelled towel by the restless ardour of youth, nor as yet precipitated down- 
wards by the weight of years, she stands still, and with a commanding glance 
surveys the whole horizon; she casts her eye back to contemplate the past, 
darts it forward to anticipate the future ; she pauses, reflects, fries ir en- 
joys at once all her powers, stretches at once all her faculties, and then, if 
ever, displays the true image of a god upon earth, Stand still, therefore, 
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since with you nature stands still. To bid youth stand still is often a vain 
precept. Impetuous passions, quick desires, and eager wishes, agitate their 
frame, and spring-tides of blood hurry them along. You might as well 
attempt to stop the rapid current of a river with your naked hand, as to 
arrest their career with sentences and maxims. But when the ebb ap- 
proaches and the tide begins to turn, the flood is suspended in its course, 
and the lightest leaf will then stand still upon the billowy ridge. And if to 
stand still be thus natural to your time of life, to consider is not less so. 
Care and consideration, forethought and anxiety, all these you are naturally 
inclined to. How often have they diverted you from your sweet sleep and 
necessary refreshments! Are not your foreheads wrinkled with them even 
before the time? Have they not taken the place of the smiles and sports 
and gay fancies that used to surround you? Now, then, turn this disposition 
to account; now, then, consider not your worldly gains and losses, your 
worldly views and prospects, but things of infinitely more moment and im- 
portance, more worthy to employ a rational mind—the works of God, the 
order of nature, the state and condition of your own souls. The mind has a 
wonderful power of assimilating itself to the objects with which it is conver- 
sant. If these objects are mean and low, it becomes debased and con- 
tracted ; if, on the other hand, they are grand and‘noble, it expands and 
enlarges itself to fit the size of such exalted contemplations. Just as men 
who are accustomed to pore over minute and curious trifles, grow very ac- 
curate with respect to them, but withal, shortsighted ; whereas those whose 
way of life leads them abroad to notice distant objects, an extensive land- 
scape, ships under sail, the ocean, improve their faculty of sight, and can 
take in the widest range of vision. Lift up then your eyes, which are so 
often bent upon the earth, and observe the wonders passing around you. 
Observe the majestic march of the seasons. How often have you seen sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, succeed each other in regular and 
beautiful vicissitude. They do not indeed always come as our impatient 
fancies would have them, for we are too apt to repine. We accuse the 
lingering summer and the drenching rains, the driving snow and cold east- 
erly blasts, and tremble for our harvests with anxious solicitude, as if we 
feared upon every little disappointment or irregularity that the eternal order 
of nature would be broken, and her harmonious chain unloosed. But the 
seasons still return at their due periods; the winds are not spent with blow- 
ing, nor the sun dimmed with shining ; the everlasting lamps have not wasted 
of their oil, and the bosom of the earth is still fair and fresh and fruitful as 
when she first came out of the hands of her great Creator. Shall all the 
wonders of nature pass before you, and will you not stop to consider them ? 
( an you avoid admiring that wonderful economy by which every species of 
ae ag “penis 1S egpaage so that not the smallest, as we have reason 
oO think, has been lost in the course of revolving s? W i 
you, holds the balance, and poises it ik mickousibaen ae on 
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fury of fighting elements, their rage does not exceed a certain limit, that 
the ocean does not swallow up the land, nor the land narrow the mighty 
ocean? ‘Tell us, you that have seen many days, and who, in the course of 
them, have been witness to many pompous schemes of man blasted and 
broken to pieces, and noble families swept away, and the policy of kingdoms 
utterly changed,—in all the years that have rolled over your heads, tell us, 
has the sun once forgot to trace his radiant circle through the sky ; is there 
diminution of his light or abatement of his genial heat? Has the earth ever 
refused to return the seed which was committed to it, with fair increase? Has 
it not always brought forth grass for cattle, and herbs for the service of 
man? Has not summer always brought with it its wonted enjoyments, and 
winter its accustomed comforts ? Have ye never stood still to consider and 
admire these things; or, rather can you ever see them without fresh and 
growing admiration? Many seasons have passed over you, and the stated 
changes of nature you have long been familiar with ; yet which of you ever 
saw the new year without emotions of delight? Which of you can contem- 
plate nature quickening again to life and vegetation after the torpid lethargy 
of winter, without feeling his heart bound with transport? The frequent 
sight of any earthly pageant satiates and wearies the eye, but who that is 
most familiar with the procession of months and seasons can view their 
returning pomp without new sentiments of admiration ? Whom does not the 
sweet sound of the spring fill with spontaneous rapture? That pleasure, so 
pure, so innocent, which arises from the grateful impression of the works of 
nature, is the first that strikes the infant senses, and the last which cheers the 

gloom and languor of age. Cherish it, therefore, in your hearts; unite it 

with sentiments of gratitude and piety. Learn to see every thing as the 

work of God. This sentiment will give animation to the stillest scene, and 

interest to the simplest. Seek for an increase of knowledge in the wheels 

that move the great machine, that you may admire with more understanding ; 

for he who knows most and considers most will adore most, and the theme, 

though obvious, is inexhaustible. 

But you have topics to engage your attention more interesting still. 
Stand still and consider the salvation of God wrought in you and for you. 
You that have been favoured with many years, can tell of many mercies. 
You have not lived so long without having many personal and many family 
blessings to be thankful for. You can speak of dangers escaped, of tempta- 
tions overcome, of sicknesses healed, and sins forgiven. You can trace 
back your long line of life and find many blessings in it, which at the time 
were cutting mortifications ; many escapes, which at the time were severe 
disappointments. How have your characters been brought out by afflictions 
and mellowed by the various discipline you have been obliged to pass 
through! Stand still and consider, and when, from the elevated post of 
observation you now occupy, the various scenes of your life pass in review 
before you, you will see events in a light in which at the time 1t was impos- 
sible you should see them ; you will find yourselves now thankful for scenes 
in which you once thought it quite enough to be patient; past trials will be 
present triumphs; you will see that you were led by the hand when you 
have been ready to think yourselves moan forsaken. How often has the 
arrow been turned aside from your path while you were singing carelessly 
along! How many circumstances can you recollect in which a choice, seem- 
ingly casual, has influenced the colour of your future life; in which an 
unpremeditated meeting, a word dropped accidentally, a train of thought 
kindled up by some slight and obscure circumstance, has sunk into your 
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minds, and laid the deep foundations of habit and a course ~ ory om 
your early years the principles of religion have taken, we trus Von — 
deep root in your minds, you are now reaping its com orts. sy ; 
found by this time, or you have been little benefited by experience, that the y 
are the best comforts. Many enjoyments and pursuits you once were eager 
after, begin perhaps to sicken and pall upon your mind ; and you have read 
the inscription of vanity upon earthly goods, which younger eyes cannot 
discern ; - have you ever found that the satisfactions of a good conscience 
are deceitful 2? Have the hopes of a future state sunk in their value? 

Lastly, consider the rt of God in his providences amongst the king- 
doms of the world and in his church. In the course of years you have seen 
many changes, and can recount to the rising generation a long series of revo- 
lutions and events. You have seen the increasing light of science and 
religion spreading gradually over the world; a spirit of improvement, sage 
of inquiry, a spirit of humanity, visibly increasing ; the monstrous edifice of 
superstition, the work of dark ages of cruelty and ignorance, shaken to its 
very foundations ; and the iron rod of persecution broken. Perhaps you 
have been able to discern prophecies drawing towards fulfilment, and to 
catch a glimpse of the happy time when the kingdoms of the world shall 
become the kingdoms of the Lord and of his Christ. To this country, i 
particular, his mercies have flowed with such a full and unabating stream, 
that our happiness is now reckoned by the full period of revolving centuries. 
Not months or years, but successive generations, have rolled away, blest by 
law, order, and internal peace, almost without a cloud. Our liberty, that 
invaluable treasure, has gained by the hard struggle of our ancestors, de- 
scended to us like a fair inheritance, sanctified by prescriptive right and the 
indisputable tenure of long possession, and it concerns our honour now no 
less than our interest to preserve the precious patrimony. Religious liberty 
has kept pace with oi. Its principles have been thoroughly convassed, 
are well understood, and placed upon the broadest basis, 

Can you consider these things, and not see that they are the works of 
God ? Let worldly politicians confine their speculations to the narrow views 
of a party ; do you raise you mind to that great plan which is carrying on by 
the Ruler of the universe, and while you consider every event as his ordi- 
nance, this thought, while it will not destroy the interest we take in what 
passes around us, will effectually repress all corroding anxiety, and sofien 
all our transient disappomtments, The works of God are not like the 
works of man; every thing which he hath taken in hand will be brought 
to sure issues; though we may not see it, posterity will. Every plan 
which God has formed for the virtue and ha piness of his creatures, will 
be completed, for he doeth all his pleasure. To associate ourselves, there- 
fore, to his schemes, is the only sure way not to be disappointed in our own 
wishes. 

Consider, then, these things, and when by silent meditation and holy 
musing a fire is kindled within you, when your hearts are warmed, and 
your bosoms burn, then speak as well as think of the works of God. Break 
forth into praise, cry aloud, spare not, lift up your voice as a trumpet, tell 
the wonders you have seen, tell what you have fut. Be living chronicles of 


ms acts, Upon you is devolved the honourable task of pointing out to the 
world and to posterity the various passages in nature or in providence which 
have passed under your observation ; let slip, therefore, no proper oppor- 
tunity of making known to others that God who has been so richly mani- 
fested to you, 
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Finally, though you are to stand still and consider, you are not always to 

stand still. These seasons of contemplation are but the rests and pauses in 
an active life; in this view they invigorate and refresh our strength; but to 
stand still always would be to live to no purpose. We are called to co- 
operate with God in his works, by a vigorous discharge of the various 
duties which lie before us. We are not to content ourselves with being 
driven carelessly down the stream of time—we must strive and labour to gain 
the wished-for harbour. Let us be up and doing. A new year 1s before us. 
If it please God to spare our lives to the end of it, we have a new scene of 
action before us. Let us take care to fill, to crowd it with wise and virtuous 
actions. We may wish ourselves, and wish each other, a happy new year, 
but this is the only way we can take to make it so, We cannot discover 
whether this year shall be passed in health and prosperity, or whether it 
shall be filled with tears and mourning. We do not know whether the ar- 
row is not already gone forth to destroy our dearest comforts ; but we can 
determine it shall be virtuous; this is left to our own option, not made de- 
pendent on seasons or changing fortune, and this is all. Have any of your 
yast years been spent in the blank of indolence or the dissipations of folly ? 
Now then another year is offered you, with which to redeem the waste. Let 
every year be a fairer copy of the last. The preceding pages of your lives 
have been free from those deep blots which leave an indelible stain on the 
mind; I well believe it: now then be still nicer in your care; clear your con- 
duct, your temper, your heart, from those little specks and trivial errors 
which still disgrace them, that they may have neither spot nor blemish, nor 
any such thing. Then shall this, as I pay Sar it may to all of you, 
be a good new year, and this portion of time be reflected on with pleasure 
when all time and the name of time is lost in the boundless ocean of a happy 
cternity. 





THE MOTHER. 


MotTuHeEr! revere God’s image in thy child.— 

No earthly gift thy parent amms enfold ; 

No mortal tongue, as yet, the worth hath told 
Of that which in thy bosom, meek and mild, 
Rests its weak head. Oh! not by sense beguil’d 

Gaze on that form of perishable mould. 
Though first by thee it liv’d, on thee it smil’d, 

Yet not for thee existence must it hold. 

For God’s it is, not thine. Thou art but one 

To whom that happy destiny is given 
To see an everlasting life begun, 

To watch the dawnings of the future Heav’n, 
And to be such in purity and love, 

As best may fit it for the realms above. 
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JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, BY TIE REV. 
Ss. WOOD. 


To the Editor. 


Sir, Marseilles, Nov. 29th, 1827. 

| HAVE often thought that they whose lot it is to go abroad are very self- 
ish, if they do not endeavour to make others participate in the pleasure and 
advantage which they derive from visiting foreign parts. Nor is the force of 
this observation materially diminished by the great number of books of 
travels into every practicable region of the globe, which we already possess. 
In these times of improvement, every country is perpetually presenting some- 
thing new; and France, especially, is at this moment offering to the eye of 
the philanthropist a picture which he must delight to contemplate. Besides, 
men travel with different views and with different tastes ; one, with a hammer 
and a bag at his side, to break rocks and collect mineralogical specimens ; 
a second, with atin box and a hortus siccus, to gather mosses ; a third, to 
criticise statues and paintings; and a fourth, to see the world, and ** catch 
the passing folly as it flies ;’’ and it is very possible that much, which is in- 
teresting to the true lover of his species, may pass before the eyes, or assail 
the ears, of each of these individuals, without his thinking it worth his while 
to treasure it up and record it for his own or for others’ good. I shall, 
therefore, proceed, without further preface, to present your readers with an 
abridgment of the Journal which I kept during my late tour through the 
South of France. 

Wednesday, Oct. 3d, left Liverpool for Dublin, where I arrived the next 
day, and sailed thence, in the evening of Friday the 5th, in the Leeds steam- 
boat, for Bourdeaux. The weather, during our passage, was, upon the whole, 
pleasant; but the vessel was too crowded to be comfortable. We were 
seventy-six passengers, besides the crew, which amounted to thirty. Some 
were going abroad for pleasure and improvement; others for economy; and 
others for health. It was truly lamentable to see some of the last class, 
who were evidently so far gone in consumption that they could not survive 
many weeks. One lady died on the passage, and we committed her body to 
the waves, for fear of being put under quarantine on our arrival at Bourdeaux. 
But there seems to be a kind of infatuation, with respect to the chances of 
recovery from consumption, which is shared both by the patient himself and 
by his frends. Nothing less than this can account for so many persons, 
affected in this way, going out with a moral certainty of dying, away from 
their friends and country.* We made the mouth of the Gironde early on 
Puesday morning, and anchored at Pauillac, opposite the Lazaretto, at two 
o'clock, Here the searching of the vessel, and the examination of our lug- 





eT . wW awe ¢ . . ; 
lo those who have a reasonable hope of recovery by removal to a warmer climate, 


none can be recommended in preference to that of Madeira. | spent two winters 
there, and neither kuow vor can conceive of any thing more truly pleasant and 
salubrious than the temperature which uviformly prevailed. In France, Montauban 
and Toulouse are decidedly the best places for an invalid to go to. They are drier 
than Bourdeaux, and warmer than any of the towns in the south-eastern part of this 
country. How such places as Lisbon and Montpelier should ever have obtained any 
reputation as resorts for consumptive patients, is one of those enigmas which it is 
very difficult to explain, I have been at both, and am sure that they are not to be 


rec ommended, | he climate of the banks of the Loire is mild aud soft, but too moist 
for some constitutions. : 
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gage, occupied so long a time, that we were compelled to remain where we 
were all might, and did not reach Bourdeaux till the next morning; nor were 
our troubles even then at an end, for our luggage had to be again examined, 
and it was not till Thursday noon that we succeeded in rescuing it ffom the 
tenacious grasp of the Custom-house officers. 

Sunday 14th. There are in Bourdeaux two Protestant churches, the duties 
of which are performed by three pastors, and one or two suffragans or assis- 
tants: I this day attended the service at the principal of these, that aux 
Chartrons. I was gratified to see so good a congregation, there being, | 
should imagine, four to five hundred persons present. The Liturgy, which 
was read, was that of the Genevan church, and the order of the service was 
the same,* except that there was singing five times; nor was this in at alla 
better style than what I had been accustomed to hear in Switzerland. ‘The 
preacher was a young man, not one of the regular pastors. 

15th. Set out from Bourdeaux at eight o’clock in the morning, in the 
steam-boat, for Blaye, and thence in the diligence for Saintes, where, from 
the badness of the roads and the wretchedness of the conveyance, I did not 
arrive tll past ten at night, though the whole distance was only seventy 
miles. ‘The country through which we passed was in general rich, but not 
particularly interesting. I did not augur very well of the education bestowed 
upon the children in this part of the world, from the regular chant of the 
little beggars on the road; but I was glad to see ** Ecole d’ Enseiqnment 
Mutuel,”’ (which is what we should denominate a Lancasterian School,) 
written up in the village of Mirambeau. ‘The next day I procured a horse 
and a boy to take me to Soujon, on my way to Royan. It was a fine bright 
October morning; I had a clear blue sky above and a smiling country 
around me; I was in the full possession of health and strength; and I 


pressed forward on my way, over 
** The vine-covered hills and gay regions of France,” 


with a heart as light as if I had left all the cares and troubles of the world 
behind me. The country was, in many parts, beautiful; yet did the eye 
look for something which it did not find—for the badness of the roads, the 
straggling nature of the coppices, the poorness of the hedges, where there 
were any, and the want of neatness about the farm-houses, proclaimed too 
loudly, that it was France, not England, through which I was travelling. At 
Soujon I dismissed the horse and boy, and procured a man to carry my 
luggage, and to conduct me to Royan, where I arrived at four o'clock. 
This village is the Margate of Bourdeaux, by the inhabitants of which it is 
much resorted to in the summer time, especially since the establishment of a 
steam-boat, which plies regularly between the two places in the bathing sea- 
son. It contains thirteen hundred inhabitants, of whom half are Protestants 
and half Catholics ; and a most liberal spirit prevails between the members 
of the two communions. I was here received with the welcome of a Chris- 
tian and a brother, by my friend Monsieur Jay, (the Protestant clergyman of 
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* The most common order of the service in the French Protestant churches is the 
following : a chapter from the Old and avother from the New Testament, singing, 
the Commandments, and the summary of the law from Matt. xxii. 37—40; this 
first part of the service is conducted by the clerk or a young minister. The pastor 
then enters the pulpit and begins with giving out a psalm; then the confession of 
sin, singing, extemporaneous prayer, the sermon, the general intercession, the 
Lord’s Prayer, aud the Apostles’ Creed ; singing, benediction. 
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the place,) whose acquaintance I had made at Geneva a year before. We 
had much conversation on the state of the Protestant cause in this part of 
France, and on religious affairs in general. - M. Jay has at persent the 
charge of six churches, at which he ‘vig ee in turn; the Liturgy and ls 
printed sermon being read by one of the deacons in the five in which be is 
not present; but he will soon be relieved from two of these, as the govern- 
ment is going to allow another pastor. ‘The affairs of these SIX churches, 
and of six others in the neighbourhood, are regulated by a consistory, con- 
sisting of twelve laymen, one from each church, and three pastors ; six of the 
former going out of office every year, after they have chosen their succes- 
sors. France was divided into consistories at the end of the Revolution, one 
being generally formed for a district in which there were six thousand Pro- 
testants to be found, and to each of these the government generally allows 
three pastors. But these proportions are of course modified according to 
circumstances; at Nimes, for instance, there are fourteen thousand Protes- 
tants and five pastors, besides a suffragan and a catechist. The election of 
the pastors is in the hands of these consistories, subject, however, to be con- 
firmed by the government ; but, with this exception, which is seldom of any 
detriment, each consistory is perfectly independent of any extraneous autho- 
rity. The lowest sum which a Protestant pastor receives from the govern- 
ment is twelve hundred franks, i. e. forty-eight pounds, a year. Besides this, 
the commune allows something in consideration of house-rent, and there are 
contributions from the flock ; so that no pastor has less than eighty or nmety 
pounds a year, and in most places this will go as far as double the sum would 
in England, At Royan I spent three days, and they are days to which I 
shall often look back as to some of the happiest of my life. They were oc- 
cupied in strolling about the town and neighbourhood with my kind host— 
in inhaling with him the delicious air on the rocks which overlook the mouth 
of the Gironde—in looking over his library—and conversing with him on a 
great variety of subjects of the most interesting nature. 

From what came under my own observation, as well as from what I 
learnt from others, I have every reason to believe that M. Jay is an excel- 
lent pastor, entering deeply into the feelings of his fiock, and attentive to 
their spiritual wants—loving them, and loved in turn. It was quite de- 
lightful to walk out with him, and to observe the terms of kindness and of 
brotherhood on which he was with the whole population, both Protestant 
and Catholic, It did my heart good to hear the Adieu, ma petite / which 
he bestowed upon almost every little girl that we met, and to witness the 
warmth of affection with which he greeted those who were recovering from 
sickness. Would to God that all those who take upon themselves the 
sacred office of a pastor, would evince equal zeal in the discharge of some 
of its most important duties ! 

19h, hired a horse to carry me to Saintes, and a man to bring it back. 
My friend accompanied me three or four miles on the road, and I felt, on 
arting from him, as if I was leaving one of my own kin and my own blood. 

had a tiresome ride to Saintes, and returned to Bourdeaux by the same 
conveyances by which I had come. 

Sunday, 21st, attended the service aux Chartrons; the congregation nu- 
merous and highly respectable, probably five or six hundred persons ; the 
preaching animated and eloquent, but too impassioned for me. 

22nd. The weather had been so wet on my first arrival at Bourdeaux, 
that I could not see so much of the town as I wished; but this day it was 
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beautifully fine, and I made up for lost time. This is one of the finest 
towns in France ; the modern part is well-built and handsome, the streets 
wide, and the houses all of white stone. In the bridge I was somewhat 
disappointed, as we generally are in objects of which we have heard much. 
The Place de Louis XVI. will be magnificent when it 1s completed ; the 
new hospital, which is now building, surpasses every thing of the kind that 
I ever saw, excepting that of Greenwich; and the cemetery, mers not so 
extensive as that of Pére La Chaise at Paris, is far more peaceful and re- 
tired, and contains several monuments in exquisite taste. The expense of 
living is high at Bourdeaux, and the climate is moist, for much rain falls 
here, and the situation is low and surrounded by water. 

23rd, came by the steam-boat to Marmande, on the Garonne, a distance 
probably of sixty miles, in fourteen hours—the day wet, and the country 
uninteresting. 

24th, came in a voiture to Agen, the country during the latter part of the 
ride the most beautiful that I had seen in France, fertile and well cultivated, 
and with the vines trained upon the trees, or festooned as they are in Italy. 

25th, arrived at Montauban to breakfast, having obtained a place in the 
matlle-poste, a large cabriolet, drawn by three horses, which carries the 
courier and one passenger. This climate is sensibly warmer than any which 
1 have yet found in the course of my journey, so that it is pleasant to esca 
from the heat of the sun into the shade. Montauban is, to my eye, by fae 
the pleasantest town in France, being beautifully situated on a rising ground, 
which ascends from the north bank of the Garonne, and in the midst of a 
well-cultivated country. The streets indeed are narrow, but they contain 
many good houses, and there are delightful public walks overlooking the 
river. 

In the forenoon I went to the Protestant College, or, as it is here called, 
La Faculté, to deliver a letter of introduction, with which I was furnished, 
to one of the professors, ‘The College is an old nunnery, and I was amused 
to see the jealous peep-hole which still remains in the arg D8 gate. I 
was delighted with the appearance of its inner court, with shady bigonnia ca- 
talpas planted in the middle, with graceful vines trained upon its walls, and 
surrounded by cloisters, which afford a cool promenade to the professors and 
students. In spite of the tenth commandment, I envied the building for 
our College at York. But then, who could study in such a climate as this ? 
The walls of the cloisters are covered with wise maxims, to excite the stu- 
dents to diligence and good conduct. Among these there was one which I 
was particularly glad to see; ** Maxima heresis est vita improba.” Cal- 
vinism, I thought, could not be the order of the day, where such a dogma 
as this occupies so conspicuous a place ; nor was my surmise far from the 
truth, for the majority of the professors, whatever may be the precise shade 
of their orthodoxy or their heterodoxy, are certainly not Calvinists. The 
old Protestant College of Montauban was suppr at the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, in the year 1685. Napoleon revived it in 1808, and 
bestowed upon it an old nunnery as its Joca/.- It has six Professors, who 
give lectures on the following subjects: Gospel Morality and Pulpit Elo- 
quence ; Dogmatical Theology; Ecclesiastical History, and Sacred Criti- 
cism ; Hebrew; the higher parts of Latin (haute Latinite) and Greek Lite- 
rature ; Natural Philosophy, Metaphysics and Ethics. ; Besides these there 
are five Tutors, (Repétiteurs,) who teach Latin and Greek ; Mathematics ; 
Rhetoric and French Literature ; Geography and History. Twelve or fifteen 
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young men go out of the College every year, prepared for the Christian mi- 
nistry ; and the number of students in the Jast session was 146; 72 of phi- 
losophy, and 74 of theology. Of these not more than twenty or thirty have 
apartments in the College, and all the Professors, except one, live in the 
town. The session lasts nine months, beginning with November. This 
institution is entirely supported by the government, at least with the assist- 
ance of a few thousand francs which it receives from different consistories 
and from private individuals. The students pay no fees; some of them 
even receive bursaries of four or five hundred francs a year from the govern- 
ment, and each of the Professors has 6000 francs from the same source, so 
that it costs the government about 40,000 francs, i. e. £1600 a year. 
When the College was revived in 1808, it was presented with 6000 vo- 
lumes from the remains of some old libraries at Paris ; but the selection was 
made with so little judgment, that the gift is of comparatively little value. 
There is, however, a library which has been lately formed by the students, 
and to which the Professors have made a grant of a thousand volumes, com- 
prehending all the works which have been either bought or presented since 
the year 1816. For the purchase of books, and for the accomplishment of 
several other important objects, it were much to be wished that this College 
had more extensive funds at its disposal, especially as it is the only esta- 
blishment of the kind in France, besides Strasbourg. Many of the Protes- 
tant clergy are educated at Geneva, but the distance must often operate as a 
serious obstacle. 
26th. This day I spent half an hour in the Lancasterian school. It was 
one of the first days after the holidays, and it was also the season for sowing 
the grain, so that the scholars were not all assembled ; but there are on the 
list 135 boys and 120 girls. The Commune pays for the instruction of 
sixty boys, and the rest pay a frank per month for themselves. I was much 
pleased with the order and system which appeared to prevail, and was glad 
to hear that the school was flourishing, notwithstanding the ill-will of the 
Catholic priests, who do not like that the common people should possess 
more knowledge than what they can gain in the wretched seminaries of 
which they have themselves the direction, and from which the children go 
out nearly as ill-informed as they were when they entered. The master 
lent me the “ Guide de l’ Enseignment Mutuel, avec des Gravures et des 
‘Tableaux."” This work contains very clear and ample directions for the 
establishment and regulation of these schools. It seems from the Preface, 
that neither Bell nor Lancaster can justly claim the merit of the original 
invention, though the latter deserves great praise for having reduced into a 
more practicable form what he found in the works of his predecessors, and 
more especially for his zeal in introducing his system to the notice of the 
public, It is to Herbault that we owe the econcmical invention of large 
sheets of letters or words pasted on boards, with rods to point out what is to 
be read, and the division of the scholars into classes ; to the Canon Cherrier 
we are indebted for the plan of teaching children to read their letters by 
writing them, as well as for the system of monitors. 
Pg ogy mes — a etn the country, and was tempted to stroll 
lendeenpe, and by the . i€ P easantness of the day, by the beauty of the 
henteets siiiels ae eatin eee of the pretty white-washed 
sdhdiiietied Gites on my eye. Every thing about me was bright, 
otek teeta Ae "lee ub some considerable approach to the neatness 
ess of England, yet combined with all the gay luxuriance of 
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France ; and this, too, in a climate which must yield the palm only to that 
of Madeira. Though I had made my arrangements for wintering at Mar- 
seilles, I felt half tempted to change my plans, and to remain where I was ; 
nor was it a small addition to the inducements already mentioned, that | 
should here enjoy the society of several pastors and professors, whose senti- 
ments are of the most liberal cast. Living, too, is extremely reasonable. I 
was offered a furnished room for twenty francs a month, or two on the same 
floor for thirty, and I have no doubt that a man might live very comfortably, 
every expense of board and lodging included, for less than £5 a month. 

27th. With the assistance of the sexton, I found the grave of poor Mr, 
Goodier, who died here in July, 1818, and was interred in the Protestant 
burying-ground. There is nota stone to tell where he lies, * but my con- 
ductor said that he was sure of the spot, as he had himself assisted at the 
interment. It was an affecting incident to visit the grave of so truly pious 
and valuable a young man, cut off when he was just entering on a bright 
career of useful exertion, As I gazed on the simple elevation of earth 
which marks the spot where his remains are deposited, I breathed forth a 
fervent prayer that we, who are still left to fulfil our day in this world of 
uncertainty and temptation, may imitate him in the purity of his heart, in 
the gentleness of his temper, in his calm, enlightended resignation, and 
ardent desire of doing good. God grant that we may endeavour in some 
degree to supply his place, and, if we have not his talents, that we may, at 
least, not fall below him in zeal! 

Sunday 28th, attended the service at the principal Protestant church, In 
Catholic France it was a grand and glorious sight to behold so large an 
assemblage in a Protestant place of worship. There must have been a 
thousand persons present, and I was assured that this was considered a small 
congregation, many being at this season in the country. But then there are 
at Montauban 8,000 Protestants, that is, one-third of the whole pulation, 
The preacher, who was a young man, the suffragan of one of the pastors, 
gave us a good moral sermon on the fear of death; and he did what every 
preacher ought to do—he addressed his hearers, and not his book, for he had 
no book before him. 

I find that my journal occupies so much more space than I expected, that 
I must reserve the remainder for another letter, This will give me the 
opportunity of maturing more carefully some remarks, with which I mean to 
conclude, on the state of religious opinion and the prospects of the Protestant 


church in this part of France. 
SAMUEL WOOD. 





* I inquired what would be the expense of laying down a grave-stone, with a 
short inscription, and found that, including what is paid to the consistory for the 
permission, it could not be done under £12. It is to be hoped that they who knew 
and valued Mr. Goodier, will not scruple this sum to provide a suitable memorial 


of his talents and his virtues. 
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ON THE SPIRIT AND TENDENCY OF RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Je le demande aux penseurs éclairés, s'il existe un moyen de lier Ja morale a I’ idée 


d'un Dieu, saus que jamais ce moyen puisse devenir un instrument de pouvoir 
dans la main des hommes, une religion ainsi congue ne seroit-elle pas le plus 
rand bonheur que l'on pat assurer A Ja nature humaine?—De Stael, De la Litter., 
‘Tom. 1. ch. xi. p. 263. 


Wuetner Christianity be able to preserve and perpetuate itself in the 
world, or require to be maintained by the patronage and endowment of the 
civil power, is a problem of the deepest interest, not only to the Christian, 
who is naturally concerned for the success of a religion which he believes 
to be divine, but also to the politician and economist, who, whatever may be 
their own sentiments, cannot fail to discern its transcendent influence on 
the minds of men, and what a powerful instrument it may be made of human 
improvement and happiness. Perhaps England gar the most favourable 
circumstances that could be selected for trying this problem ; since the rare 
union of universal toleration with the establishment of a particular sect, the 
co-existence of every conceivable variety of Dissenters with an ancient, 
wealthy, and learned hierarchy, furnishes precisely those data which are re- 
quired for its solution, 

It would be foreign to the object of the present essay to search the New 
‘Testament for authorities for or against the lawfulness of religious establish- 
ments. The most candid of their advocates * admit that they form no part 
of Christianity, but are only a means of inculcating it. They are institutions 
of human origin for preservin and disseminating divine truths; and the 
question for us to consider is, se rad they fulfil the purposes for which they 
have been ostensibly framed. Like all human institutions, they must be 
estimated by their utility and expediency, by the effects which they have 
invariably been found to produce. 

The apt, of a religious establishment is the selection of some parti- 
cular form of Christianity, either as to doctrine or discipline or both, in 
exclusion of all others, for the especial favour, patronage, and endowment of 
the civil power; and to this exclusive principle, which is essential to the 
existence of religious establishments, all the mischiefs and abuses insepa- 
rable from them may be directly traced. It is true, that an establishment of 
a more liberal and comprehensive character, intended to uphold only the 
essentials of Christianity, and to include several forms of church-discipline, 
has been advocated by some writers; but in every plan that has been pro- 
posed, the principle of preference and exclusion is, to a certain degree, 
admitted, and, so far as it operates, it must lead to consequences that are 
obstacles to the progress of truth and genuine piety. In America, the expe- 
riment has been tried of a civil establishment of ail forms of Christianity, by 
requiring every man to contribute to the support of some religion, but allow- 
ing him the choice of his own. This scheme has been greatly commended, 
. gaan. of an establishment, with the enjoyment of 
ree yawn liberty of conscience. Some men, however, conscien- 

sapprove of all religious worship, and have no fixed religious 

principles ; and there is an obvious injustice in compelling them to contribute 
to the support of institutions which they consider useless, and to the . 
> 3 propa 


* Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, Book vi. Ch. x. 
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gation of doctrines which they do not believe. According to this plan, just 
so much of the interposition of the civil power remains as to mtercept the 
perfect enjoyment of religious liberty, and to check the free course of reli- 
rious zeal, by rendering that a compulsory, which ought to be a voluntary, 
contribution. The state is little more than receiver-general for the public ; 
and, for this trifling benefit, religion forfeits her free and independent cha- 
racter, and incurs the degrading imputation of being a mere instrument in 
the hands of government for the accomplishment of political purposes, and 
the maintenance of social order. The influence placed by this scheme at the 
disposal of the government, is nevertheless so neutralized by the number and 
variety of the parties amongst whom it is dispensed, as scarcely to be worth 
the trouble and expense of preserving it; and when a government has 
become sufficiently hiberal and enlightened to adopt a religious establishment 
on this broad and comprehensive basis, it will be prepared to go a step 
further, and to release religion from all connexion with the state, in the 
recognition of its perfect ability to perpetuate itself. That the New-England 
States of North America have followed this course, and have, at length, set 
religion quite free, may be regarded as a confirmation of the justice of this 
remark, 

In examining, therefore, the spirit and tendency of religious establishments, 
we must consider the effects which necessarily arise from the state’s selecting 
some form or forms of Christianity, as the subjects of its patronage, in pre- 
ference to others ; for such is the only kind of establishment which we have 
hitherto seen continue to exist, and the only one which, we have good reason 
to believe, the state would find it worth while to uphold. — It is impossible 
to establish a general Christianity ; general Christianity is a mere fiction 
of the human mind—a metaphysical abstraction, which it may be conve- 
nient to use occasionally in reasoning, but which has, and can have, no real 
existence. Christianity, by which is to be understood all the mingled 
influences, convictions, and views, communicated to the mind by the doctrines 
of Jesus, will exist in a form somewhat different in the bosom of every 
individual professor, and under that form alone must be habitually contem- 
plated and embraced, to produce all the beneficial effects of sincere belief. 
Every inducement, however remote, to draw away the minds of men from 
that one single form of Christianity, to which their own individual feelings 
and convictions naturally lead, and to fix them on some prescribed and 
foreign standard of faith, must impair the fervour and sincerity of belief, and 
prevent those beneficial practical consequences which ought to flow from it. 
Now, although the state should require subscription only to the simplest and 
most essential articles of Christianity, and should comprehend various modes 
of discipline in the national establishment ; yet the state would naturally 
look most favourably on those opinions, and on that discipline, in which it 
found the readiest sympathy, and the most effectual support of its own 
political views ; so that, notwithstanding the prospect held out of equal fa- 
vour extended to a variety of religious parties, the circumstance of all 
honours and emoluments emanating from the state would inevitably produce 
a favoured party even in the bosom of the establishment itself. The present 
condition of the Church of England confirms this opinion ; of the two parties, 
into which it is divided, the evangelical enjoys a comparatively small share 
of the patronage of the state. 

Varieties of religious opinion, and various modes of worship and discipline, 
are, in the highest degree, beneficial to the community ; for the controver- 
sies which such varieties occasion, not only keép alive the spirit of truth and 
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liberty, but ultimately conduce to peace and charity. Justice, however, 
requires that in this Christian rivalry all parties should stand on an equal 
footing, and that no one, through the partial favour of the state, should be 
placed ona vantage ground above the rest. The preference shewn to one 
sect converts it into a privileged and dominant order, and creates those 
invidious distinctions among Christian professors, which engender sectari- 
anism, and mingle a feeling of distrust and jealousy with the intercourses of 
social life. ‘The wealth and splendour of the national church, its monopoly 
of the seats of learning, iad the grace bestowed upon it by all that is 
jolished and elegant in literature, mark it out as a religion peculiarly 
befitting the higher classes, and predispose its members to make an adhe- 
rence to it the Sedes of gentility. On the other hand, the excluded party 
are impelled by a spirit of contradiction to shew their contempt for advan- 
tages and accomplishments, which are placed beyond their reach, by unrea- 
sonably depreciating them, and running into the — extreme of too 
great a disregard to refinement and elegance. Indivi uals may be found on 
both sides, whose liberality enables them to rise above the contracted views 
of their party; but such is the predominant bearing towards each other of 
the two great masses into which the existence of an establishment divides 
the religious world : and while these invidious distinctions subsist, it is idle 
to talk of an equality of civil privileges extended to all Christian professors 
of every denomination ; for the mere circumstance of belonging to the 
excluded or the favoured party makes a difference to a man, which he feels 
more or Jess in all the relations of life. 

Such a state of society is the fruitful parent of sectarianism, which is the 
spirit of party, as opposed to the pure and disinterested love of truth for its 
own sake. In this respect, the influence of an establishment is scarcely less 
injurious to Dissenters than to its own members. Were all Christians placed 
in circumstances of perfect equality, without any inducement, direct or 
indirect, to approve one set of opinions more than another, truth would have 
a fair chance, and men, having no countervailing attraction, would search for 
it with a single heart. The stock of religious knowledge would be increased, 
and the certainty of religious truths more clearly ascertained, by every 
controversy which arose among Christians; and truths of the most vital 
and practical importance would be sure, in the progress of society and 
knowledge, to engage the largest share of public interest and attention. But 
where one party is favoured and another excluded, the doctrines or forms 
which constitute the ground of separation between them, acquire an interest 
and secure an attention quite disproportionate to their real value and impor- 
tance. Even inquiries in some degree foreign to the leading controversy 
between the two parties, contract a bearing towards it, and are warped from 
the straight and obvious course which they ought to pursue. What is worst 
of all, a spirit of rancour and jealousy, arising naturally out of the relative 
situation of the disputants, almost unconsciously influences their minds, and 
prevents them from seeing the question in a clear and impartial light. 
prem, Ae Bs, and from siivenan ian aes Se Ge Seahaly, 
themselves with the popular part em mapa th yan oo 
leer Glad ton with the he y- ‘ ire no small share of political feel- 
accustomed to entertain cowards enc aan ee ee 
tions purely theological, considerations are permitted ta hare veieht, hich 
sushi tybl-atiniie bees ent rations are ace a to have weight, which 

y kept out of view. In these remarks, we of course speak 
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of classes, and not of individuals. Individuals there will always be greatly 
superior to the mass by which they are surrounded, but it is only by the 
movements and tendency of large masses that we can estimate the spirit of 
parties and the effects of a system. 

An establishment imposes restraints upon freedom of inquiry. The pa- 
tronage of the state must be limited to some particular form of doctrine and 
discipline, otherwise it will have no equivalent for the patronage conferred, 
nor feel secure of the end for which its favours have been bestowed. Let 
the scheme of establishment be ever so comprehensive, where preferment is 
in the hands of the state, there can be but one sure method of obtaining it, 
and that is by compliance with the wishes of the ruling powers. Here is 
another most serious evil involved in the essential principle of all religious 
establishments. The religious worship of a great portion of the community 
is fixed by a prescribed standard of doctrine and discipline, and the honours 
and emoluments of the national church are made conditional on an adhe- 
rence to it. But opinion is necessarily wavering, usually progressive ; and 
moral and religious opinion, depending so much on feeling and sentiment, 
on the state of manners and the advancement of general knowledge, is pecu- 
larly liable to change—it may be hoped, peculiarly susceptible of improve- 
ment. Were the doctrines of Christianity solitary and insulated truths, 
burning in a narrow and secluded sphere of their own, and shedding no 
lustre on contiguous objects which increase by reflection the light they 
receive ; then, indeed, it might be conceived that the religious know- 
ledge imparted by revelation should not exceed in one age what had_ been 
enjoyed in another, But the truths of religion are of vast extent, and abound 
in unsuspected bearings and dependencies on other truths ; they sustain a 
sort of general relation to the whole circle of human knowledge, and inter- 
mingle their light with every subject of consciousness, and every result of 
experience, and every deduction of reason. Thus, with the progressive de- 
velopement of the human faculties, while the light of Christian truth is con- 
tinually poured in upon the expanding circle of knowledge, a new set of 
objects is brought successively under its influence, and the religious views 
and feelings undergo modification and enlargement. Any restraint, conse~ 
quently, upon the religious convictions is pernicious, because though such 
limitation may have been made with a tender regard to the predominant 
belief of one age, yet so infinite are the bearings of religion, so subtle and 
imperceptible its influences on the whole range of human thought and feel- 
ing, that it is impossible to foresee how such limitation may affect the reli- 
gious mind of a coming age, and prove an obstacle to ae individual 
conviction which is necessary to make religion the vital spring of action and 


the nourishment of our moral being. 
A religious establishment has been sometimes vindicated on the ground 


of its serving to protect religion against the inroads of ignorance and super- 
stition ; but if there be any force in the foregoing observations, 1t must at 
least perpetuate as many errors as it excludes : 


Tam ficti pravique tenax quam nuntia veri. 


It tends to fix and rivet the mind to one particular state of advancement, 
and there, by a sort of vis inertia, to keep it, while the current of public 
opinion and knowledge runs rapidly past it; and thus occasions in its adhe- 
rents a state of mind, of all others the most unfavourable to depth and firm- 
ness of religious conviction, and the sure forerunner of scepticism and infi- 
delity—a want of accordance between the faith that is outwardly professed 
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and defended and that which is inwardly, though perhaps carelessly and in- 
differently, entertained. . 
It is a harsh thing to say of an establishment in many respects so 


learned and respectable as our own, that it fosters infidelity; and yet, if 


we consider the language and conduct enforced upon its ministers by the 
requirements of its creeds and articles, it is hardly possible to deny the fact. 
The majority of mankind will, it 1s to be feared, for some time to come, 
continue to gather their notions of Christianity from what 1S publicly taught 
and established ; so that while the mind is encouraged to think freely on all 
other subjects, and is opened to new views of moral and political truth, on 
the subject of religion alone it is oftentimes a perfect blank ; because, to 
inquiries urged in the spirit, and to doubts and difhiculties founded on the 
knowledge and intelligence, of the nineteenth century, answers are frequently 
returned and solutions offered worthy only of the superstitious notions and 
mysterious creeds of gothic barbarism and ignorance, ‘Too many of our es- 
tablished clergy, by a confusion of ideas, natural enough to men in their 
situation, identify the cause of the Church of England with the cause of 
Christianity ; and thus all the zeal, and learning, and ability, with which 
many of her sons are so eminently endowed, and by which, were they lett 
free to follow the course of their own unbiassed minds, they might become 
such formidable champions of the truth, are diverted from their proper 
objects, and employed in maintaining the cause to which their iterests 
attach them, against the growing light and powerful questionings of the age. 
Under such circumstances truth has no A cing Every thing is calculated 
for the meridian of an age long past. It is almost useless to look for any 
fresh theological information in the productions which issue from the press 
of the most orthodox of our two universities; for, under the promise of some 
contribution to the stock of religious knowledge, we are constantly mocked 
with an ill-concealed apology for the doctrine of the Church of England. 
From the same cause arises That unmeasured hostility, which is poured out 
by the zealous sons of the church, upon all those inquirers after truth, how- 
ever learned, and candid, and ingenuous, whose researches have terminated 
in conclusions widely at variance with established creeds and articles. With 
some it is the quick and instinctive perception of the tendency of such 
researches to undermine the authority of those doctrines with which the 
existence of the establishment is identified ; with many, no doubt, it origi- 
nates in a better, oe still very erroneous, state of mind—in that confusion 
of ideas, which leads them to regard an attack upon the church in the 
same light with an attack upon Christianity, and to respect the Prayer-book 
and the Gospel as of equal authority, 
Such are the certain consequences of making the religious opinions of any 
eg age a standard for the faith and worship of future generations. 
Vhen we consider what a powerful attraction of interest operates for the 
upholding of an established system, and in what various and unseen ways 
interest influences the judgments of men, we may estimate the number and 
magnitude of the obstacles that are thus thrown in the way of discovering the 
truth, and the bias b which the best and purest minds may be almost uncon- 
sciously swayed. These evils would exist to a degree under every form of an 
establishment ; but they are felt with peculiar force in England. He, whose 
purity of heart and sunplicity of taste might resist the attractions which wealth 
and splendour throw around the hierarchy, finds himself assailed by tempta- 
tions of a more dangerous, because of. a less obvious kind, which derive 


their force from some of the most amiable and valuable qualities of our na- 
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ture. All that constitutes the poetry of religion, all the images that cling to 
our most cherished conceptions of its peace and sanctity, its venerable edi- 
fices rising amidst scenes of quiet and rural beauty, their association in our 
memories with all that is most ancient and noble and revered in the chroni- 
cles of the neighbourhood, the prospects of learned ease, of domestic tran- 
quillity and competence, of general respect, of wide-spread influence, and of 
future advancement to more elevated stations as the reward of honourable 
and useful exertions,—all these imaginations, however vain and delusive, 
dazzle with a wonderful fascination the young and ardent mind, and blind it 
to a perception of the evils of a system with which all its fondest wishes and 
most reasonable hopes are entwined. The stern and uncompromising may 
deride such feelings as weaknesses, but they are weaknesses closely allied to 
some of the best feelings of the haman heart ; for, the wish to rise in the scale 
of society, to command a liberal independence, to be admitted to a partici- 
pation in the honourable distinctions of the world, and to win a virtuous 
fame, is the stimulus to all great and magnanimous exertions,* and an im- 
pulse which the most generous and elevated spirits 
juvenes, quibus arte benigna 

E melivre luto finxit precordia Titan— 
will most keenly feel. In the objects held out by the honours of the esta- 
blishment to a young ambition, there is a force of temptation which he, who 
is placed beyond its reach and early taught to direct his wishes to other 
objects, is hardly competent to appreciate, and which be is bound to take 
into consideration in estimating the character and conduct of those from 
wliose communion he dissents. 

Imagine a young man of ingenuous spirit and distinguished abilities enter- 
ing life, crowned with academic honours, full of generous purposes, and 
intent on the service of mankind. ‘The soundness of his understanding and 
the candour of his temper lead him to entertain doubts of the truth of that 
religious system, with the profession of which all his hopes in life are oe 
connected, What a painful alternative awaits him! fe must either chec 
the generous enthusiasm of youth, and make the love of truth and usefulness 
submit to prudence and expediency, or he must blight his fairest earthly 
prospects, and take his lot with those whom all the prejudices «f his early 
education have taught him to view with dislike, and whose situation is asso- 
ciated in his eyes with contempt and poverty. Can we doubt, when we 
know how human nature is constituted, that, in the prospect of such an 
alternative, the merits of opposing systems and principles are never fairly 
weighed ; or hesitate to condemn a system which forces the convictions and 
sympathies of men into the current of their interests, blinds the learned and 
ingenious to the perception of truth, and sometimes arrays even the amiable 
and generous against the rights and liberties of mankind ? 

There are individuals who approve of establishments as the best means of 
teaching Christianity, but who would revolt at the idea of converting religion 
into a mere instrument of state policy ;, who apply to the civil power for the 
benefit of Christianity, and do not establish Christianity for the sake of the 
civil power. The distinction, no doubt, is perfectly intelligible. Neverthe- 
less it is impossible that such an amazing engine of power as religious influ- 
ence puts into the hands of government should’ not be constantly perverted by 








* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 

(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights, and live laborious days. LYCIDAS. 
Cc 
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government to its own purposes; and in this inevitable abuse we discern 
another evil springing out of the essential principle of religious establishments. 

From causes which are deeply seated in human nature, those with whom 
the powers of government are lodged, unavoidably contract interests at vari- 
ance with those of the governed ; and, unless strictly watched and guarded, 
will endeavour to make themselves independent of the people, and to pursue 
their own measures uncontrouled. Confer on a government, in addition to 
all its other sources of power, the disposal of church patronage, and it will 
instantaneously feel the vast accession of strength thus acquired, and begin 
to devise the most beneficial application of that strength for the accomplish- 
ment of its own objects. All the checks that have been suggested to this . 
abuse, would prove but feeble barriers against the all-prevailing influence of 
the power which dispenses the honours and emoluments of the clergy. The 
privilege delegated to the separate congregations of having a voice in the 
election of their pastors would ultimately become little more than nominal, 
and would rarely be exercised in opposition to the wishes of government. 
For it is the knowledge, that they must themselves support the object of their 
choice, which gives men an interest in the exercise of this privilege; and 
whatever be the form of election, whatever the provisions made for the pro- 
tection of the popular interest, whatever the checks interposed against the 
abuse of the authority of government, while human nature remains as it 1s, 
the ascendant influence afier all will be found in the same hands which hold 
the purse. 

In all established priesthoods we witness the same spirit of devotedness to 
government; it is as conspicuous in the Presbyterian churches of Scotland 
and Ireland as in the Episcopalian establishment of England; the apparent 
exception to this rule, which occurs in the general alienation of the lower 
clergy from the government for a considerable period after the revolution, 
turning out upon inquiry to be only a remarkable exemplification of the 
rule itself—the manifestation of attachment to a despotic government in exile, 
in preference to a popular one at home. - 

The only rational vindication of establishments must rest on the ground 
that the evils, which are inseparable from them, are less than what would 
result from leaving religion free to maintain and diffuse itself. In this view 
it is a choice of difficulties. The experience of history clearly proves, we 


are told, that the divine energies of the religion of Jesus have not always “ 


. . . S . . 
been able to preserve it from destruction, and that whatever mischiefs may 


arise from the nature of establishments, it is better that Christianity should 
survive even in this form, age be a portion of its heavenly spirit in the 
midst of corruptions, than be wholly swept away from the face of the earth. 
Our attention 1s directed to immense tracts in Asia and Africa, once peopled 
by large and flourishing communiiies of Christians, and now oppressed and 
degraded by the followers of Mahomet, as a proof that the interposition of 
the cil power may not always be unnecessary to protect the gospel. But 
these cases allege nothing in favour of the necessity of establishments. 
Christianity is an element in the moral condition of mankind, and will of 
course be affected by all the causes which influence that condition, drooping 
with its degradation and rising again with its renovation and improvement. 
Incorporation with the state would not have shielded Christianity from the 
incursions of Saracenic fur y, inspired as it was by the wildest fanaticism ; 
on the contrary, the mere circumstance of its being established and present- 
ing a more definite front of resistance would, in all probability, have drawn 
down upon ita more destructive rage and rendered its ruin more complete. 
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In looking back on past ages we do not find that the most important 
reformations in the moral and religious condition of mankind have been 
effected by the sluggish apparatus of establishments, which keep their func- 
tionaries in action by the mechanical impulse of duty and custom, but have, 
almost without an exception, been owing to the spontaneous and enthusiastic 
exertions of men who have found, in the benevolent and holy promptings of 
their own hearts, a call as from heaven to devote themselves to the service of 
their fellow-creatures. This consideration may furnish a reply to the argu- 
ment, on which great stress has been laid by the advocates for establish- 
ments, that, although Christianity may be able to maintain itself in populous 
districts and large towns, where wealth is accumulated, and knowledge and 
civilization are already diffused, yet, without some aid from the state, no 
provision could be made for the religious instruction of remote and thinly- 
peopled districts. The spirit of religious zeal, when once excited, has an 
energy and impulse which surmounts all obstacles, penetrates into the re- 
motest quarters, and quickens into life the regions which are drooping in the 
shadow of death. Christianity, afier the age of the apostles, encountered the 
terrors of Heathenism and diffused itself over the world, unaided by any 
power but a deep conviction of the truth, and an earnest devotedaess to the 
service of God and man. In Wales and Ireland,* and even in the remote 
and solitary islands of the western coast of Scotland, while religion was per- 
fectiy free and maintained itself, it does not appear, if we may trust the 
accounts of historians, that there was any want of able and zealous-pastors, 
of exemplary bishops, and of unwearied missionaries, who traversed distant 
countries for the sole purpose of instructing and improving their fellow-crea- 
tures. The religious state of the Vaudois, who have peo their inde- 
pendence and maintained their pure and simple worship amongst the Alps 
of Savoy, in the heart of a Catholic country, and in defiance of all the 
machinations of the Church of Rome; the indefatigable exertions of our own 
Methodists in reforming the morals of the most depraved and ignorant por- 
tion of our population, unaided by any means but what are raised by the 
voluntary contributions of the pious, may serve to strengthen the conviction 
that religion is a feeling too deeply seated in our nature ever to want friends 
and supporters, when the zeal which it awakens is not either checked or 
perverted by the unhallowed interposition of a power with which it has no 
connexion ; and that, whatever may have been necessary once, in times of 
peculiar peril and disorder, yet now, the firm footing which Christianity has 
obtained in the world, the invention of printing, and the wide diffusion of 
education and knowledge, are a sufficient guarantee for the continuance of 
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* “Les hommes d’ Erin, de méme que les Bretons de la Cambrie et ceux de la 
Gaule, ayant organisé spontanément le Christianisme dans leur pays, sans se con- 
former en aucune maniére A I’ organisation officielle décrétée par les empereurs 
Romains, ve connaissaient point de sidges épiscopaux fixes, et leurs évéques n’étaient 
que de simples prétres aux quels on avait confi¢, par élection, la charge purement 
honorifique de surveillants ou de visiteurs des églises.”—‘‘ Jouissant ainsi d’une 
pleine indépendance A l'egard des églises étrangéres, et administrée comme toute 
société libre par les dignitaires électifs et révocables, cette église fut de bonne heure 
traitée de schismatique,’’ &c. Hisioire de la Conquéte de I’ Angleterre par les Nor- 
mands, par A. Thierry. ‘Tome IIL. pp. 237, 238. qe 

“* Les prétres de Pile d’Erin étaient tellement zélés pour la foi Chrétienne que 
leur patrie était surnommée I’ile des saints.”’-—** Columban avait commencé sa car- 
riére de prédicateur Chrétien par traverser les lacs de la Bretagne septentrionale, 
afin de visiter, au nom du Christ, Ja race sauvage des Montagnards.”’ Ibid. Tome 
i. p. 89, 
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oper religious instruction, and an adequate sceurity against the return of 
idolatry and barbarism. 

Some persons regard the state of religron amongst the Dissenters, the 
comparatively poor provision for the education and maintenance of their 
clergy, their inadequate instruction in some branches of learning, the mean- 
ness and poverty of their institutions, and their lability to run into enthusi- 
asm and extravagance, and all the extremities of popular politics, as sufficient 
indication of the wisdom and expediency of establishments. But sach per- 
sons forget that most of these evils are the mdirect effects of the establish- 
ment itself. The wealth of the country is absorbed by the natronal church, 
and the funds appropriated to public education are most unjustly monopo- 
tized by it; so that the Dissenters have nothing but their own resources to de- 

end upon, and must raise the funds forthe accomplishment of their particular 

objects in addition to all the other heavy claims upon their purse. But, were 
the privileges of the established sect taken away, and all religions placed on 
precisely the same footing, it is not to be supposed, as some persons seem to 
apprehend, that the religions world would exhibit one universal chaos of 
fanaticism and illiterate zeal, but the same social feelmg which draws men 
together in philanthropic and political associations, and places ample funds 
at their disposal, would not fail to operate on behalf of religion; and we 
should find them voluntarily associating and organizing plans, and incorpo- 
rating themselves into societies, and building churches and endowing col- 
leges; and all such institutions, originating in the suggestions of publie 
opinion, and being entirely dependent on it for their support, would be ani- 
mated with a constant life and vigour, and instead of being centuries behind 
the spirit of the age, would adapt their course of instruction and mode of 
operation to the demands and impulses of public opinion. The offensive 
peculiarities of theological and political sentiment would gradually die away ; 
and as the cultivation of knowledge and reason advanced, men would cordi- 
ally meet each other on the common ground of truth and publie utility. 
The ministers of religion would adapt the subject and form of their instruc- 
tions to the wants of their hearers; they would keep pace with the intelli- 
gence of their age, and be dispersed over the face of the country, in 
numbers proportionate to the demand for their labours, and in situations 
correspondent to their talents and means of usefulness. By their learning, 
abilities, and eloquence, they would be enabled in no small degree to lead 
and influence public opinion, and having no temptation to check its pro- 
gress, would be naturally disposed to guide it, under the mild influence of 
gospel motives, to the wise and beneficent ends for which God has instituted 
society. Heaven and earth would be more closely connected, and a larger 
infusion of the spirit of Christianity would mingle itself with the concerns 
of the great and busy world. Unhappily this is an imaginary state of things, 
but if there be any class of persons who have the means of. accelerating 1s 
approach, it is the Dissenters. Unrestrained by creeds, free to partake at 
will of the generous and improving spirit of the age, the cause of religrous 
truth and of moral advancement is peculiarly in their hands. Let them not 
neglect the high duties devolved upon them, nor be discouraged in their 
honourable career by those inconveniences and difficulties by which God is 
pleased to enhance the merit of devotedness to the service of mankind. 


T. 
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NAVAL ODE, 


ALLIED SQUADRONS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, 


THE end of war is peace— 
For peace is her flag unfurl’d ;— 
She is gone to sweep the seas of Greece, 
In the might of her island-world ! 
Deliverance for the friend, 
And vengeance for the foe, 
And mercy for the vanquish’d blend 
In her glorious wake to go! 
She bears the thunders of the sea— 
But they only strike the slave to free ! 


"Tis not Ambition’s wind, 
That swells her stately sail . 
*Tis net Revenge impels behind, 
Nor Interest wakes the gale :— 
Another, holier breeze 
Speeds her march o’er the billows blue, 
As she sweeps the Grecian seas 
Her country’s hest to do ;— 
The sighs, that have breath’d o’er CANNING’S grave, 
tlave wing'd her course o’er the ocean-wave ! 


The Eagle of the Deep, 
With the lightnings in her hold, 
Has spread her strong wings forth to sweep 
O’er the glorious waves of old !— 
Joy to those. for whom they strike ! 
Woe to those en whom they fall! 
But hail to the smile and the tear alike, 
For THE WORLD shall exult in all— 
And bless the hour, when her white sea-wing 
Was spread from the Isles of the Ocean-King ! 


Bid her welcome to your shore, 
Ye sons of hero-sires, 
With the flash of the swords of yore, 
And the sound of your ancient lyres! 
Wrth the shout of the free and brave, 
With the song of the young and fair, 
Oh welcome the keel that speeds to save, 
And the high hearts beating there ! 
Let the echoes of glad Thermopyle 
Repeat the Hail from the distant sea, 


Oh that the soul of Greece 
Might re-inspire her frame, 
With the lore of war and peace, 
Wiuth freedom and with fame! 
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Oh that her streams might roll 
Unstain’d their glens along! 
Oh that one freeborn poet's soul 
Might pour one freeborn song, 
‘To bid the immortal mountains stand 
Memorials of a chainless land! 


The hour has come at length, 
That never comes in vain— 
Degenerate Greece has tried her strength, 
And riven her Asian chain!— 
Then speed thee nobly forth, 
Proud Eagle of the Sea! 
And bear the thunders of the North 
To set the Orient free! 
Return not, ull new glory smile 
Upon the glorious Main and Isle! 
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NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE OF FOUR MONTHS AT NAPLES AND ITS 
NEIGHBOURHOOD, FROM JUNE TO OCTOBER, 1827. BY GEORGE 
KENRICK. 

To the Editor. 


SiR, Naples, Oct. 13th, 1827. 

[IN compliance with your obliging invitation to communicate such parti- 
culars of my travels as might appear likely to interest your readers, I have 
transcribed the following from a journal kept during my residence in this 
neighbourhood, subjoiming a few reflections on the occurrences which passed 
before my eyes. I should have deemed some apology necessary for the 
minuteness of some of the details, were it not for the consideration, that it is 
not from great events alone that an estimate is to be formed of the character 
of a people; that to have stated general impressions and conclusions, without 
recording the particulars on which they were formed, would have afforded 
little interest to the reader ; and that, in many of their moral features, (as in 
the natural ones of the delightful country in which they dwell,) the Neapo- 
litans stand unique amongst the nations of Europe. As in my Narrative of 
a Residence among the Waldenses, I have kept chiefly in view the two fol- 
lowing subjects of inquiry: 

I. What is the present state of the national morals? and, II. To what 
religious principles or practices is this state of things to be attributed ? 

| left Rome for Naples, June 16th, accidentally, in company with a Fran- 
ciscan friar, a Capuchin, and an Augustine monk, the last a preacher, and 
of a higher class in life. Never having been in the company of persons of 
this order before, I was astonished at the exuberance of their spirits, and at 


the licence they allowed their tongues in the presence of a Protestant 
ze | ess of a three-days’ journey by the 
repetition of the epigrams and bonmots made in their respective convents, 
» something new seldom failed to be produced at supper. 

nes some of Voltaire’s were added, and when the stock of 


stranger. They amused the tediousn 
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these was exhausted, songs were sung by the clergyman, at the request of his 
religio-laic brethren. In speaking of the reigning pope, the fact of his 
having illegitimate children was alluded to! With the exception that one of 
the company quoted passages from the beautiful lalian trauslation of 
Young’s Night Thoughts, by the Abbate Alberti, of Naples, the conversa- 
tion was in general such as might be expected from a party of military 
officers in England. Although it steered clear of absolute profaneness or 
indecorum, it was of such a cast as would not be tolerated, for a moment, in 
a company of persons pretending to any religious character in our own 
country. With all this, however, the prayers were not forgotten. In the 
morning, and again in the afiernoon, the clergyman took up his Breviary, 
which he kept constantly by him, and for about twenty-five minutes was 
muttering as fast as even Neapolitan lips could move, which greatly outsirip our 
rigid northern organs in the race of formal devotion, ‘The performance of this 
task did not even put a stop to the conversation, for a new bridge having 
heen erected in one part of the Pontine Marshes, since he had paid his last 
visit to ‘the metropolis of the Christian world,”’ our priest deliberately 
opened the window in the midst of his devotions, put his head out, and still 
muttering his prayers, mixed up with them remarks to his companions on 
the object which had excited his curiosity. —* And this is Christian lialy!" 
said | to myself, where the licentiousness of him whose title is the ** Hont- 
NESS OF OUR LoRD,”’’ is openly and jocosely alluded to by his own clergy. 
and where addresses to Him, who will be worshiped in spirit and in truth, 
are mixed up and pronounced in the same breath with the most ordinary 
matters of discourse! In such a country it may be doubted if the infidel be 
even to be pitied ; certainly he is not to be wondered at. 

In coming to Naples, | was prepared, by the accounts of travellers, to 
expect that | must either wage perpetual warfare against imposition, or sub- 
mit to it in a degree beyond all limits. ‘The first specimen that occurred I 
will not withhold from the reader. I was set down by the coach at the 
corner of a street as near as a carriage could come to the hotel at which | 
was to be lodged, about ten doors’ distance. My baggage having been de- 
tained at the custom-house, I had only a light bag, for the carriage of which, 
to the inn door, a dispute immediately began amongst four or five men. 
The strongest bore off the prize, and then, although it was one of the most 
frequented hotels in Naples, he pretended not to know the way, aud ap- 
pealed to the rabble about him for their counsel and direction, which all 
shouted out their readiness to afford him, and arriving at our destination 
almost in the instant of our setting out, all planted themselves in my way de- 
manding a “*buon’ mano,” or fee. Three insisting on following me into my 
bed-room, planted themselves in attitudes of defiance, and demanded to be 
paid (although I had already paid the porter) in the character of “ Ciceront.”” 
Wishing my apartment to be cleared of them, I offered them what was equal 
to about tenpence in English money, but their leader, with violent gesticula- 
tions and a roaring voice, indignantly flung the proferred sum on the table. 
In vain I now appealed to the people of the house. I was told it was best 
to give them something more, which I was obliged to do before my visitors 
would stir a step from their posts. What a contrast to the amiable Wal- 
denses whom | had lately visited, where the stranger is obliged to have re- 
course to persuasion and contrivance in order to induce those who have 
really perforuied services for him to accept the merited remuneration! On 
Sunday morning one of the first objects which greeted my eyes, was a party 
playing at cards, not only with open windows, but sitting in the balcony, 
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exposed to the view of the whole street. As it was about seven in the morn- 
ing, they had probably been apis to the early mass, and had been ‘‘con- 
fessed”” for the sins of the past week, after which the Catholic considers the 
‘Sunday as his “to do his own pleasure.” I paid an early visit, on this day, 
to the Cathedral of St. Gennaro or Januarius. There was a large crowd of 

ersons assembled at confession, and from the strong passions of some, and 
the glaringly affected extravagances of others, some sobbing aloud to the 
riest, others sighing and groaning within themselves, others calling aloud to 
the Madonna and the Infant Christ for compassion, the whole scene was a 
perfect Babel of confusion. He who has seen Venice and Rome has still 
much to learn respecting the genuine effects of popish superstition, by Visit= 
ing Naples. In the former cities the indolence and comparatively unimpas- 
sioned temperament of the inhabitants, render it a matter more of pomp and 
display than of real feeling. And in Rome, in particular, the immense body 
of Protestant strangers, with a scarcely suppressed smile on their counte- 
nances, goes far, 1 am persuaded, to check the disposition to ludicrous extra- 
vagances, ‘It is to amuse the English,’’ Cardinal Gonsalvi is reported to 
have said, “that these ceremonies are prepared.’’ But at Naples you behold 
a mass of thorough devotees, unrestrained by any feeling of taste, and unawed 
by any apprehension of ridicule, obeying the impulse of their impetuous tem- 
pers. Under the magnificent dome of St. Peter’s, I had seen a crowd of the 
various nations of Europe, each at their separate confessionals, pouring into 
the ear of an ecclesiastic, who understood their respective languages, the 
acknowledgment of their past transgressions, and their vows of future amend- 
ment. ‘Though a public, it was a decorous and com] aratively tranquil scene, 
suited to the confidential nature of the communications, breathed in whispers 
through the gratings, which concealed the shame of the speaker from the eye 
of the hearer. But at Naples I saw elderly gentlemen, whose years might 
he supposed to have cooled the ardour of their feelings, kneeling down 
between the knees of a juvenile confessor, whimpering aloud and with clasped 
hands, apparently im agony, under his face, seeming to implore his forgive- 
ness. Others before images of the Virgin were breaking forth into groans 
and sighs; others sobbing to convulsion; others pacing up and down in 
agitation, and proclaiming aloud their self-condemnation. I noticed one 
young man in particular, whose deportment (had it occurred in England) 
would certainly have satisfied the Lord Chancellor as to the necessity of a 
statute of lunacy. With his hat and cane in his hand, he was perpetually 
spinning round and round, with a greater or less dc gree of rapidity, accord- 
ing to the greater or Jess degree of emotion excited by the thoughts passing 
through his mind, his brother devotees having, apparently, from knowing 
his humour, left him a free circle for the performance of his revolutions. 
As his sins came in rotation before his view, if any one smote him more 
sharply than another, this made him utter a sudden cry and quicken his 
pace, He spoke almost continually and in the voice of weeping, with his 
handkerchiet at his eyes. assing by the mad scene in the body of the 
church, | inquired if there would be any sermon that morning, and was 
pointed to the crypt, where, by the light of wax tapers, a priest was prepa- 
ring to deliver an exhortation to an audience of not more than fifty persons. 
Phe preacher took no text, which is no uncommon thing at Naples, but 
delivered & desultory address on the necessity of Christians living wholly 
secluded from the pleasures of the world, | inquired why SO few persous 
attend d the sermon while there were several thousand going to and fro in 
the church? The answer was, “ We make little account of the preaching ; 
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but to attend the mass and confession is our duty. If you wanted to hear 
preaching you should have been here during Lent.” 

Shortly after my arrival I witnessed the grand procession of the last of the 
Octave, or eight days’ Festival of Corpus Domini, or Corpus Christi, as the 
Church of England calls it. It would require a greater familiarity with the 
technical terms of ecclesiastical millinery and jewellery to be able to describe 
the splendid scene in appropriate terms, and probably a greater degree of 
patience in your readers to peruse the description, than either of us possess, 
Suffice it to say, that on this occasion, both the mother and the infant ap- 
peared in their costliest attire. An interest was, however, given to the gaudy 
scene which such exhibitions do not possess in Rome, nor in any Catholic 
country I have been in, except the Pays Bas, from the appearance of sincere 
contrition and devotion in the multitude who were present, and even in the 
court and royal family who took part in it. The whole concluded with the 
elevation of the cross in the ‘ait of the archbishop and the trine benedic- 
tion of the spectators in the name of the Three Persons of the Trinity. At 
the instant of the elevation the whole multitude (who it must be owned had 
been chattering and laughing the moment before) fell on their knees, and 
with all the outward signs of the utmost anguish, and many of them with 
tears actually rolling down their faces, muttered prayers as fast as it was pos- 
sible for lips to move, and then starting up, the whole pageant being over, 
scrambled home as fast as their legs could carry them. If there be a strange 
mixture of the grave and the ludicrous in the description, this is not the fault 
of the describer. The same strange combination is there in all the popish 
observances as witnessed in the kingdom of Naples. I have repeatedly stood 
by while a large company of devotees were performing a vow of singing a 
certain number of hymns at a particular shrine of the Virgin, (probably com- 
posed for the occasion,) and while I have observed some whose hearts, one 
would suppose, were ready to break with the strength of their emotions, I 
have seen others who, with roguish eyes, were tipping one another the wink 
to sing a little louder and more extravagantly then before, and as soon as it 
was done, the whole party rattled away laughing, joking, and pushing one 
another. In France, religion and its votaries are turned into ridicule. At 
Naples its votaries save the infidel the trouble, by directing the ridicule 
against themselves, and joining heartily in the laugh they excite. That some 
are from the first sincere, and that the hearts of others become touched by 
the mere putting on the semblance of so much feeling, I do not doubt ; yet, 
from all | have seen, I am persuaded that by the mass of the people, as well 
as by the philosophic few, Popery is considered as an amusement, which 
serves to keep them from ennui the whole year round. In the early part of 
the year there are the street-preachers, of whose performances, although I 
have had no opportunity of hearing them, I have received accounts on which 
I could depend. A gentleman who resides in the principal place or square 
informed me, that last winter, while Pulcinella was exhibiting under his win- 
dow, a monk set up the signal of the huge wooden cross and erected his 
little wooden pulpit opposite to his rival candidate for public attention. 
“« My friends,” he began, ‘ you are all fond of Pulcinella, I will shew you 
the true one,” producing an image of the infant Christ. And he proceeded 
to deliver an allegorical or typical discourse on the actions of punch, which 
greatly diverted his audience. On another occasion an English traveller in- 
formed me, that a monk, whom he heard, proposed that his black skull-cap 
should represent an infidel, with whom he would hold an argument, The 
infidel was not only triumphantly replied to, but violently shaken for his ob- 
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stinacy, cuffed and tossed in the air, and treated with the utmost contempt. 
As the spring advances the Carnival begins, a period of forty days of every 
kind of diversion. With the fine weather come the festivals of numberless 
saints in the adjacent villages, in which, at Rome, and, I presume, at Naples, 
horse-races, the playing of beautiful fountains, and exhibitions of fire-works, 
and illuminations, are announced by ecclesiastical authority, along with the 
masses to be said and sermons to be preached, as forming collectively the 
business of the day. The summer festival of the Madonna del’ Arco, in the 
vicinity of Naples, is, besides a religious celebration, a complete representa- 
tion of the ancient Bacchanalian festivals. The very manner in which the 
eve of a saint's day is announced—the letting off of crackers before the door 
of the church dedicated to him—is a sufficient indication of the nature of the 
observance. 

We have just passed the general festival of the name of the sovereign, St. 
Francis, kept with great joy and illuminations in honour of the reigning 
King, Francis I. Every Saturday morning there is a pleasant walk to be 
taken to visit the convent of the Madonna di Sant’ Ursula, (on a lofty emi- 
nence,) during the “ the twelve holy Saturdays,”’ between the Festival of the 
Assumption of the Virgin and the Festival of Christmas. Not a week 
passes but the squibs announce a particular, or the deep-mouthed cannon 
the return of a general, festival. ‘Thus the year goes round in * religious 
dissipation.’’ But what has all this to do with the gospel of Christ? Alas! 
the Neapolitan knows not what the gospel is, and has no opportunity of 
learning. ‘* Ma dite mi un poco, questa Biblia, cosa dice?” ** But tell 
me, I pray you, this Bible you ‘alk of, what does it say?’ observed an 
elderly respectable person with whom I conversed on the subject of religion, 
and who was fond of reading. ‘ What!’’ I replied, “ did you never see a 
copy of it?’ “ No, never. My son, who was very studious, wanted to 
know what the Bible said, and so he sent to Rome for a licence to read it; 
but he never let me see it.’’ 


SONNET, 
No, not the beauty of thy gentle eye, 
Not the absorbing music of thy voice, 
Not these, not these—oh, these are not my choice, 
Not e’en thy spirit’s rich variety, 
Informing, charming, leads my heart to thee : 
For thou hast more and better ; yea, the best 
Of knowledge, beauty, truth, with thee doth rest 
Cherished and loved —thy dearest treasury. 
To the great Fountain Mind thou hast appealed, 
His light doth guide thy apprehension clear, 
Phe universe its wonders hath revealed, 
The dec p doth speak a language to thine ear, 
All things to thee their purest essence yield ; 
cach me, like thee, to feel and see and hear ! 
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Ant. 1.—History of the Progress and Suppression of the Reformation in 
Italy in the Sixteenth Century ; including a Sketch of the History of the 
Reformation in the Grisons. By Thomas M‘Crie, D.D. Edinburgh, 
Blackwood. 1827. 


Dr. M‘Crig, who is well known by other works on the history of reli- 
gious reform, has now favoured us with a History of the Reformation in 
Italy during the sixteenth century. An historian has certainly a right to 
limit his researches within given bounds; but there are some periods of 
history so intimately connected with each other, that, to endeavour to divide 
them, and to write the history of only one, independently of the others, 
may be very injurious to historical truth. Great revolutions, either religious 
or political, are brought about, not by sudden causes, but by a long concourse 
of circumstances, having their origin in distant periods and events, which 
cannot be overlooked by any one who wishes to give a full idea of such 
revolutions. Nor, on the other hand, can any one imagine that as soon as a 
revolution is quenched by a deluge of blood it is altogether extinguished, 
and that no discoverable traces of it are left. 

Dr, M‘Crie has certainly fallen into the fault of limiting his views too 
much. Without at all adequately considering whether, and to what extent, 
the progress of reform in Italy in the sixteenth century was connected 
with the state of religious opinion in that country during the preceding ages, 
he is satisfied with giving, as an introduction to his book, a very short and 
imperfect sketch of the “ State of Religion in Italy before the era of the Re- 
formation,’’ in which none but some of the most known and least important 
facts are recorded ; some common-place ages of Dante are alluded to; 
and not even the names of whole sects, which were very remarkable in Italy 
during those times, are mentioned, ‘True it is, that we are told that in 
1370 some Vaudois from the Valleys of Pragela went to Calabria and esta- 
blished themselves quietly there, but it is only to remark, ‘that the first 
gleam of light at the revival of letters shone on that remote spot of Italy 
where the Vaudois had found an asylum :’’ from which one would suppose he 
had forgotten that Dante, with whom, if not by whom, literature was revived, 
had been dead fifty years before these Vaudois went to Calabria (if the date 
be correct); and that Barlaam taught Greek to Petrarch in 1362, and 
Leonzio Pilato to Boccaccio in 1360; so that this light from Calabria did not 
come from that remote spot of Italy where the Vaudois had found an asylum, 
but they found an asylum where literature had revived.* ‘There was a cir- 








* We must observe that there are very good authorities for asserting that those 
who went to Calabria were Albigenses, who settled there about the year 1230, 
They were vot French or Picdmontese, but Lombards, and they gave the name of 
‘** Guardia de’ Lombardi” to the place where they went to in Calabria. They were 
persecuted because not being satisfied with their condition, having heard from their 
friends in Lombardy (with whom they had kept up a correspondence) of the refor- 
mation of Luther, they were the first to spread it in the south of Italy, and sent 
for two ministers who came from Geneva. See Giannone Ist. di Napoli, L. xxxii. 
c.v.3 and also Thuanus, (epist. dedicat, Hist. sui temp. ad Henricum IV, Regem, ) who 
says, that from some of the same people who retired into this country Wickliff and 
some of his followers sprang, ‘This writer besides relates that many of them went 
to Bohemia and to Poland. 
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cumstance in the religious history of Italy in the sixteenth century which, 
whatever may be thought of it in other respects, cannot but strike any his- 
torian of reform in that country and in that age, as calling for some peculiar 
investigation into predisposing causes ; we mean the fact that almost all the 
most eminent among those Italians who were obliged to quit Italy on ac- 
count of their religious opinions, as soon as they were in places where they 
thought it safe to make them known openly, appeared not to be followers of 
the German Reformers, but Anti-trinitarians. Dr. M‘Crie in recording such 
names as Camillo Renato, Ochino, Gentili, Alciati, Blandrata, Socini, (the 
three relations Lelio, Fausto and Camillo,) Martire, Lupo, Fier, Ca- 
mulio, Gribaldi, and many others, must have been struck at seeing them 
deserting the ranks of Luther and Calvin, opposing them at all risks with 
fairness and candour ina Socratic and nota dogmatic manner, and endeavour- 
ing to carry reform much further than either of the two famous reformers 
dared. He, however, has not thought it worth while to bestow any pains in 
investigating the causes of this phenomenon, and has often been satisfied with 
merely mentioning, and sometimes has forgotten altogether, several of these 
singular men. Perhaps, however, we are to understand Dr. M‘Crie’s book as 
intended only to chronicle the attempts to spread the peculiar system and 
tenets of the German Reformers, whose orthodoxy entitles them to his re- 
gard; and though, even in so limited a point of view as this, a little more 
previous inquiry would be very useful, he would be to a certain extent right 
in treating (as he is always disposed todo) the men who pushed the princi- 
ples of the reformers to some wider results, as ‘ disturbers,’”? and as being 
not much less of enemies to the creed of his heroes than were the followers 
of the Church of Rome. It is quite true that the inquiring minds of the 
lialians very much ‘ disturbed’ the plans of the Calvinists, and placed 
their practice in no very creditable opposition to their professions as the 
friends of scriptural investigation. 

For those who would wish to pursue the long and interesting but intri- 
cate history of the modes in which, at divers periods and through va- 
rious channels, attempts were made and exhortations given in favour of 
ecclesiastical reform, or in the prosecution of free discussion in religious 
matters, the historian would have a much wider field of exertion and inves- 
tigation. In such an inquiry the German reformation in its external influ- 
ence and the attempts made to lead the Italian reformers in the same train, 
would form but one chapter, though doubtless an important one; and we 
fear that much cause would be seen for doubt whether that event did not 
disturb the progress of movements proceeding towards a desirable end, 
though on a very different plan ; and did not, both from political and reli- 
gious causes, prove highly disastrous to all prospect of improvement in that 
unhappy country. We know that many of the most enlightened Italians 
are accustomed to believe that it was from their own ancient and inquiring 
sects, that the spirit displayed by the Italian reformers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury arose ; that the reformation of Luther and Calvin was in the result fa- 
vourable to the Popes in Italy, since it opened their eyes upon the state 
of religious Opmnons in that country, and brought them assistance on po- 
tical grounds ; that while on the one hand the Popes took advantage of the 
reformation for increasing their power in religious matters in Italy, the 
reformers of all denominations, on the other, in reality assisted Rome to put 
down the ancient doctrines and speculative inquiries of the enlightened 
Nahans ; that, in short, it is not to Luther and Calvin that the Italians are 
indebted for having revived * the light,’ but that it is to their anxiety and 
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intolerant wish of extinguishing any “ light’? brighter and stronger than 
that which they themselves kindled, that the Italian inquirers m a great 
degree owe their destruction, and the desertion of the cause by those of the 
higher orders, who had hitherto shewn great indulgence to freedom of 
inquiry and judgment. 

The materials for the early religious history of Italy and its sects cannot 
be otherwise than involved in considerable obscurity ; and the circumstance 
of its being the centre of the papal power would of course enable the pro- 
cress of discontent to be more skilfully met and dexterously effaced or co- 
vered. But it can hardly be expected a priort that inquiry and speculation 
would be least active where literature was best preserved, or that they would 
fail to produce the same effects as in other countries where the predisposing 
causes were necessarily less active. In fact, we have no doubt that the his- 
torian would find throughout Italy abundant traces of practical resistance to 
ecclesiastical shackles in the earliest ages; and that, both among the more 
ascetic sects, (of whom traces are in many other places found,) and among the 
philosophic and scholastic inquirers who were always abundant in Italy, 
there was plentiful preparation made for the ferment which the age of the 
German reformation produced, to the ruin not only of its own Italian disci- 
ples, but of all those other and perhaps more numerous dissidents from the 
Romish creed whose plan was different, and who either fell victims to the 
one side or the other, (both being equally their foes,) or were frightened 
back into the arms of the church. 

The whole life of St. Bernard, the great champion of the church in the 
age when men’s wits began to be exceedingly sharp on many dangerous 
topics, would furnish much curious matter, St. Francis and St. Dominie 
form with St. Bernard the three most eminent combatants in the support of 
the church, (though the first two carried on the war on a very different plan, 
which the altered position of society rendered necessary,) and the proceed- 
ings of all as they affect the Italians, and the state of opinions among them, 
are rich in materials for the historian. Many curious anecdotes with relation 

to Italian heresy in early times are to be picked up by any one who is curi- 
ous on the subject. For instance, Landolfo Seniore* relates that, in the year 
1040, Heribert, Archbishop of Milan, went to visit his archbishopric, which 
extended then as far as Turin. He was informed that near Turin there were 
heretics whose tenets he wished to know particularly. One of them, of the 
name of Gerard, was brought before him, and being questioned, said, ‘¢ that 
they believed in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, and that they be- 
lieved and read continually the Scriptures.”” But Heribert not being quite 
satisfied with the answer of Gerard about the Trinity, asked him to answer 
precisely what he thought of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and of each 
of them. To which Gerard answered very willingly, ‘* that when he spoke 
of the Father he meant the eternal God who made every thing, and on whom 
every thing depends ; that when he spoke of the Son, he meant the mind (or 
soul, animus) of a MAN, beloved by God; and when he spoke of the Holy 
Spirit, he meant divinarum scientiarum intellectus, by which all things are 
governed.”? The Archbishop further asked him, “ Friend, what dost thou 
say of our Lord Jesus Christ, the word of the Father, born of the Hy 
Mary?’ To this Gerard answered, ‘ Jesus of whom thou speakest is that 


_ _ _———— 


* Landulph, Senior, Hist. L, ii, c. xxvii., apud Muratori Rer, Ital, script, Tom, 
iv, p. 88, 
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mind, (animus, ) born sensualiter of the Virgin Mary.’’ These sectarians are 
remarkable not only for the boldness of their tenets, but because, from the 
manner in which this man was questioned and answered, it would appear 
that they were well aware of the precise meaning of their answers, and that 
they had rendered themselves already remarkable. 

Under the different names of Patareni, Catari, Gazari, Albigesi, Valdesi, 
Poveri, Lombardi, Bulgari, Bagnolesi, Concorrezesi, &c., &c., are to be 
found in Italy, as in many other parts of Europe, a constantly recurring suc- 
cession of heretics, to whom (we hardly know why, except because it was 
a bad name, and therefore the best to give to those who were at all events 
to be run down) what is called Manicheism* has been always attributed. It 
is somewhat suspicious that amongst all these obnoxious sects a pretty active 
spirit of opposition to the corruptions of the church, and a simplicity, instead 
of a deformity or complexity, of doctrine is always to be found, whatever 
may have been the case as to their Manicheism. Ecclesiastical historians are 
fond of telling us under how many names the obnoxious Manichees took re- 
fuge from persecution ; we should rather be inclined to suspect that it was 
found a convenient thing to try to fasten the obnoxious name on all those 
whose opinions were found to be troublesome. There is at least great mys- 
tery attending these sects, every where found, as it were inheriting without 
communication with each other, the same general principles of inquiry, inde- 
pendence, and simplicity. The heretics of Turin have been placed in the 
same herd of Manichees, we hardly know why, though it may perhaps be 
remarked that many of the early followers of that name held no very ortho- 
cox notions as to the divinity of Jesus Christ. St. Augustin bears testimony 
to his heresy on that point while he ranked among them.t 

In the twelfth century there are many proofs of religious ferment in Italy, 
independently of that active opposition to the church, which was preached and 
enforced by Arnold of Brescia and his followers. The Lombard towns, then 
in the height of their glory, and burning with a spirit of liberty to which, ex- 
= in the history of Sparta and Athens, there 1s no parallel, were success- 
fully engaged in opposing the tyranny of the Emperors of Germany, for 





* The Emperor Henry LII., in 1052, hanged several heretics who were discovered 
to be Manichwans, because from their pale complexions it was judged that they did 
not eat animal food ; another historian says, because they would not kill chickens 
when desired. Sismondi, IV. 289, ; 


_t The words of St. Augustin are remarkable: ‘ Tantum sentiebam de Domino 
( hristo meo, quantum de excellentis sapientia viro, qui nullo possit wequari...... 
Quid autem sacramenti haberet VERBUM CARO FACTUM EST ne suspicari quidem 
poteram. “Pantum cognoveram ex iis que de illo traderentur, quia manducavit et 
bibit, dormivit, ambulavit, exhilaratus est, contristatus est, sermocinatus est, non 
haesisse carnem illam Verbo tuo (Domine) nisi cum anima et mente humana. Novit 
hoe _— qui novit incommutabilitatem Verbi tui, quam ego jam noveram quan- 

poteram, nee omnino quidquam inde dubitabam. Etenim nunc movere corpora 

per voluntatem, nune nov movere, nunc aliquo affectu affici, nuve non affici, nunc 
proferre per signa sapientis sententias, nunc esse in silentio, propria sunt muta- 
bilitatis anima et mentis. Qua si falsa de illo scripta essent, etiam omnia pericli- 
tarentur mendaciv. neane in illic Viterie e s > pericil 
Quia vera se Hack’, neque in illis literis ulla fidei salus generi humano remaueret. 
_ Neneh ype pt hominem in Christo agnoscebam, non corpus tan- 
persona Veritatis son ——s = mente animum, sed ipsum hominem ; nou 
participatione a an quedam nature humane excellentia, et perfectiore 
parwone sapientie@ preeterri ceteris arbitrabar.” D. Augustin. Confession. 


L.. wil. e. xix , a : L : 
the onic Nt Compare with this passage the Acts of the Council of Nice, where 
she Opinions of Arins are eiven, 
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which the modern Lombards are now repaid by the house of Austria. The 
contemporary chroniclers are too much occupied with describing the political 
struggle in which the cities and towns forming the Lombard league were 
engaged, to take much notice of the religious sects, but we know that there 
were a great many Catari in Italy, and particularly at Milan, in 1176.* 
This was just six years before the peace of Constance, and it should be ob- 
served, that Milan was by far the most powerful of the leagued cities, the 
most resolute enemy of the empire, and the most intrepid in the defence of 
liberty. Not only in this, but in the following century, was this town full 
of heretics ; and indeed the number, importance, and strength of the heretics 
in the thirteenth century, would alone argue their probable prevalence 
during the preceding century. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century marks the commencement of the 
zealous exertions of the Dominican friars, in support of the church, parti- 
cularly against the .4/bigenses and Waldenses in the South of France. The 
papal power was every where exerted to increase their number throughout 
Italy, and chiefly in Lombardy, where the number of the sectarians had 
wonderfully increased. Whenever those worthy disciples of Dominic could 
not make converts by their sermons, they had recourse to temporal punish- 
ments. Their credit and that of the Franciscans was immense; and 
making use of the old tactics of the court of Rome, they had contrived to 
have even a share in the temporal government of the cities, chiefly where 
the Guelphs prevailed. Fra. Giovanni da Vicenza is recorded to have 
caused sixty persons, males and females, to be put to death in three days, at 
Verona, as heretics. Such an execution, however, awoke the suspicions of 
the citizens, who began to perceive that the plan of this friar would extend 
to destroy all the partisans of the Emperor Frederic II., and to advance the 
temporal as well as the spiritual views of the Pope. 

Our M. Paris mentions the Patareni also as making progress, and says 
that the Emperor complained to the Pope of the town of Milan more than of 
any other, as it was the nurse of all heretics, as well as of all the rebels to 
the empire. Not long after, the same historian inserts a letter of Ivo Nar- 
bonensis, a priest, who wrote to Gerard, Archbishop of Bourdeaux, in order 
to obtain his absolution for having been among the heretics, and having 
conformed to their practices, and joined in their prayers, although, as this 
worthy reverend adds, he all the while heartily detested them and their 
errors. This Ivo relates, that from almost all the cities of Lombardy, and 
from many of Tuscany, these sectarians were accustomed to send scholars to 
the University of Paris, and merchants to the fairs, to spread their faith. It 
would appear, too, that the heresy lay among the rich inhabitants ; for Ivo 
says, that having been their guest he had abundantly enjoyed all the good 
things of this world in all the towns of Lombardy on the Po, and particu- 
larly at Milan and Cremona. 

To understand correctly the state of religious opinion in Italy, about this 
time, it would be necessary that an historian should enter particularly into 
the political condition of that country, the characters of the Popes and of 
the Emperor Frederic II., and the relation in which they stood towards each 
other. We are apt to fancy that the number of heretics, and of prosecutions 
for heresy, arose mainly ions the policy of the Church of Rome in pur- 
suing the imperial party under that pretence, which was by no means 
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* Muratori, Annali d’ Italia ad an, 1176, and Antiq. Diss, 60, Vol. IV. fol. 97. 
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generally the case ; though, certainly, it was done to a eon gr 
On the other hand, the protection and patronage of the 9 ya y 
has been too often considered as having been the main support - ae 2 
opposition to the papal faith. The reverse was in most — A rd ae 
There was abundant freedom of opimon among Frederic and his — 
but it was indifference to all religion, and none joined more ardently ‘than 
they did, from motives of policy, in the persecution of ae be. 
lievers. The atheism of these men, though it certainly ee pte i _ 
the papal corruptions into disrepute, must not be confounded with the reli- 
cious fervour of the sectaries. 
~ Frederic II. being indebted to the Pope for his crown, on the very day of 
his coronation published a constitution, (so were the 0 —— 
called,) with the approbation of the Pope, in which, among other t ngs, . 
placed the Catari, Gazari, Patareni, Arnaldisti, and all rappin rgd 
heretics, under the imperial ban, and ordered their properties to Ne 
cated. This ban rendered all persons subject to it liable to be kill aa 
impunity by anyone. But it was not long before the court of Rome an , ~ 
[Emperor quarrelled, Frederic was first excommunicated for not going . 
the Crusade, and afterwards for going to it his own way ; and after a perpe- 
tual interchange of injuries and insults he died in 1250, still under the papal 
sentence. ; ; 
During all these quarrels, (in which the proceedings of both parties _~ 
equally fatal to religion,) and in the intervals of peace between them, wie 
Emperor's policy was continually to conciliate and flatter the court of se 
when he could do so without injury to himself. _The Dominicans, who hac 
been at first busy in the Crusades against the foreign heretics, when there was 
no more war of that sort to be made, piously turned their thoughts 
towards keeping home clear of them. ‘They obtained authority from the 
court of Rome, to inquire after those whom they suspected of an impure 
faith, and to denounce them to the bishops and the secular power, in 
order that they might punish them if convicted of heresy. And thus 
arose the machinery of the Inquisition, Frederic, at the instigation of 
the Pope, published four terrible constitutions against heretics, and by one, 
in particular, he ordered them to be burned alive; and this appears to be 
the first law in which such punishment is formally denounced for heresy. 
In doing this the Emperor's view was not only to conciliate the good-will of 
the court of Rome, and get the credit of orthodoxy, but to diminish the 
power of his eternal enemies, the Lombard cities, where religious freedom 
was connected with political, where, in fact, there was the greatest number 
of heretics, and where he, perhaps, hoped that the ferocity of the friars 
would be favourable to him in creating schisms, bringing the papal authority 
into discredit, and making the Guelphs turn Ghibellines, in their own 
defence. It is no wonder, in this view, that he so loudly denounced Milan 
as the rendezvous of heretics; since it was the most powerful of the towns 
which had leagued against him and his predecessor Frederic I. ‘The friars 
and the court of Rome were however far more cunning than he, for when 
armed with the imperial protection they exercised their authority against 
political enemies as well as heretics ; they exerted themselves in favour of 
the Pope, whom alone they looked upon as their sovereign and lord; and the 
very Weapons put into their hands by the Emperor were turned against his 
friends and partisans, In this way it came to be asserted or insinuated that 
heretic and Ghibelline were one and the same thing. We read, that whilst 
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the Guelphs of Spoleto were couching their lances against the Ghibellines 
of Foligno, they cried out,—Death to those Patareni Ghibellines.* Cer- 
tainly, however, the Ghibellines were, generally speaking, any thing but 
Patareni, who suffered equally from the policy and bigotry of both parties. 

One of the most important branches of the history of theological inquiry 
and opinion in Italy, during the middle ages, would be found to consist in 
tracing the effect of Platonic, Scholastic, and Aristotelian speculations. 
Platonism, especially, was always in vogue, and led to many speculations of 
different sorts. At the wra of the Reformation, the minds of the Italian 
theologians are well known to have been so accustomed to freedom of 
inquiry and speculation on these topics, that Melancthon, as quoted by Dr. 
M‘Crie, seems (very correctly, as the event proved) to have contemplated 
no very easy reception for the doctrinal system which his school of theolo- 
gians wished to make as despotic and unbending as the ecclesiastical tyranny 
they were shaking off. There are traces in every period of the operation of 
the acute spirit of the philosophizing divines, which sometimes misled, at 
other times encouraged, an active inquirer in the path of truth. 

It might be remarked even, that the opinions of the Turin heretics, 
questioned by Haribert, are quite in unison with the tone of Calcedius, a 
Christian writer of the philosophic school, who dedicated his comments on 
the Timzus of Plato to Osius, one of the presidents of the Council of Nice. 
The scholastic divinity, and the freedom to which it led, were seen by the 
early defenders of the church in their true position of danger to its interests. 
Abelard and his followers were even led by it into heterodoxy on the doc~ 
trine of the Trinity; and St. Bernard was perfectly wise in his generation, in 
endeavouring to put down so dangerous a line of inquiry altogether. The 
system of Aristotle came next, and was judiciously opposed, and its books 
burned by the Council of Paris. But the appetite was too powerful to 
be restrained, and the new system of divinity received by the Dominicans 
and Franciscans into the service of the church, gave the fairest cover for 
many of its enemies to pursue their work undiscovered, and at once opened 
a field for the active collision of intellect, instead of the leaden repose in 
which the church had hitherto kept its adherents. 

The license which these disputations gave was embraced by many for the 
‘te age of liberal and enlightened inquiry in matters of religion, and the 

1abits of mind which such pursuits encouraged are to be examined as some 

of the leading causes of the difference in the results produced in Italy by the 
attempts of the reformers, from what had occurred in Germany and else- 
where. But there was a large party of those who made their philosophy and 
sophistry a cover to conceal a contempt for all religion, and these were the 
bitterest enemies of the conscientious heretics. Among these freethinkers, 
Frederic and his peculiar friends (such, for instance, as his Chancellor, Petrus 
de Vineis) have always been reckoned, and they were no friends to honest 
and conscientious separation from the doctrines or discipline of the church, 

Aristotle’s opinions lead easily to Materialism. That Frederic II, and his 
courtiers were open to the charge of Materialism and Atheism, is a fact 
imputed to them by many, and supported by strong indications. That he or 
his Chancellor was the author of the famous book De Tribus Impostoribus, 
is an assertion which at least goes far to shew what was thought of them. 
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* Moriantur Patareni Ghibellini—Bonav, Benvenuti Fragm, Histor, Fulginat. apud 
TaRTINI, Rer. Ital. Script. post Murator. Vol. I. col, 856. 
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Dante, the warmest and truest of all Ghibellines, puts Frederic in hell as au 

icurean; and what is more curious is, that amongst these Epicureans, 
whom he sees, or whom he hears of as there, three of the four are Ghibel- 
lines, that is, Frederic, the Cardinal Ribaldini, and Farinata. The fourth, 
Cavalcanti, was not a Ghibelline, but was father of that Guido Cavalcanti, 
the intimate friend of Dante, who had married a daughter of Farinata, who 
joined with the Ghibellines, and had the reputation of being a philoso- 
pher engaged in searching whether he could find any proof that there was no 
God. The leading Ghibellines in general were therefore, we fear, more 
inclined to infidelity, than, like the Patareni, followers of the gospel, ac- 
cording to their own views of Christianity; and it may be some consolation 
toa religious mind to reflect, that he who condemned heretics to the fire, did 
so, not from any mistaken feligious feeling, but probably because he had 
no religion at all, and, perhaps, with the idea of undermining religion by 
rendering it odious and cruel. 


(To be continued.) 





Art. II.—The Bampton Lectures for the Year 1824; being an Attempt 
to trace the History and ascertain the Limits of the Secondary and Spiri- 


tual Interpretation of Scripture. By J. J. Conybeare, M. A., Prebendary 
of York, &c. 1824.* 


On the Historical Types contained in the Old Testament. Twenty Dis- 
courses preached before the University of Cambridge in the Year 1826, 
at the Loaiee founded by the Rev. John Hulse. By the Rev. Temple 
Chevallier, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall. 1826. 


THESE two works, proceeding from men justly eminent in their respec- 
tive Universities, serve to shew what is the present state of opinion among 
the theologians of the English Church, on a subject regarded by many as 
connected with the most vital interests of religion. They consider it under 
different points of view. Mr. Conybeare devotes nearly the whole of his 
book to the history of the secondary interpretation, while Mr. Chevallier is 
chiefly occupied with illustrating the typical character of personages in the 
Old-'Testament history, and the fulfilment of these types in Christ. Such 
had been the range of wild imagination in the authors who had treated on 
this = before him, that little was left but to select those instances which 
would best bear to be produced in the present age ; and, accordingly, Mr. 
Chevallier’s work is not distinguished by any novelty in the application of 
his principle. It is very evident that the labours of Sykes, though received 
with go 2 gious by those of his own communion, have produced their 
effect. authors, at the same time that they contend strenuously for 
the existence of a secondary sense, are very desirous to guard against the 
fanciful extension of it; while neither of them furnishes us with any certain 
criterion by which the limits of the sound and warrantable application may 
be fixed. Indeed, the vagueness of conception and inaccurary of reasoning 
which pervade the general remarks of both, on that mode of interpretation 
of which one writes the history and the other gives the example, as they 
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cannot be imputed to the intellectual habits of the authors, men distinguished 
for scientific attainments, must excite a suspicion that there is something 
unsound in the whole foundation of their system. 

In the opinion of the great majority of Christians, the Bible is distine 
guished from all or most other books, by the circumstance that its words 
have often a double meaning—one, immediate, in reference to the persons 
and things to which they are applied by those who use them; another, 
secondary and remote, to other persons and things; which being of higher 
dignity and importance, the secondary meaning 1s proportionally exalted in 
importance above the primary. The events of Jewish history, and the 
illustrious personages w actions are recorded in the Old Testament, are 
supposed, besides the relation in which they stand to their countrymen and 
contemporaries, to bear also a higher relation to the events of the Christian 
dispensation, and to its great Founder—a relation expressed by their being 
types, shadows, adumbrations, &c., of the gospel and its author ; and the 
prophecies of the Old Testament, besides their fulfilment in events belonging 
to that dispensation and persons who lived under it, are thought to be, in a 
higher and more spiritual sense, fulfilled in the life, sufferings, resurrection, 
and exaltation of Christ. It is evident that the onus probandi rests entirely 
with those who maintain that the Bible is to be interpreted on principles so 
different from those by which other books are explained; and we are 
now. to attend to what the authors under review allege as proofs of their 
system. 

: Like most of those who, since Warburton, (Div. Leg. B. iv. vi.,) have 
written on this subject, Mr. Conybeare begins by representing the close 
affinity that exists between the supposed double sense of Scripture and the 
method of instruction by allegory, which was so prevalent in early times, 
and which was itself a natural result of the predominance of sensible imagery 
in the rude language and imperfect symbols of those ages. 


' “The wisdom and theology of the Egyptians, to whose customs the 
Israelites had been so long inured, appear from the remotest antiquity to 
which we can trace them, to have been involved in figurative and mystical 
representations. The whole hieroglyphic system must have been little else 
than a tissue of metaphor and allegory addressed to the eye instead of the ear. 
These considerations might well lead us to suspect that even they whom we 
regard as having needlessly and fancifully assumed or exaggerated the mys- 
tical sense of many parts of the Mosaic record, are at least not more unphi- 
et than they who utterly proscribe every interpretation of the kind.” 
—P. 15. 


We cannot but wonder how the very obvious circumstance has been 
overlooked, that the facts here mentioned are wholly defective as analogies 
to the double sense of Scripture. In regard to figurative language and 
hieroglyphical symbols, the case is clear ; ery eir meaning may be 
difficult to find, it is as strictly one in itself, as that of the simplest phrase 
or the plainest historical picture. The meaning of an author is not what his 
words or any other symbols of his ideas may possibly express, but what he 
designs they should express, and the obscurest inscription of has in 
this view no more a double sense than an ordinary alphabetical sentence. 
We may be at a loss to know whether the sun, the globe, and the beetle, 
stand for these objects themselves, or certain ideas of which they are the 
symbolical types; but if in the same combination they stood for both, instead 
of a double meaning, there would be none at all. In allegory the case is not 
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really, though it may be apparently, different. The words employed are 
confessedly capable of two meanings, and the skill of the author is shewn in 
keeping up both together ; but of these two meanings, one, and one only, is in 
every case intended to be understood. An unskilful writer may not dis- 
tinctly mark which is his real meaning; a dull reader may misunderstand him, 
though he has marked it ever so clearly ; but in the sense in which we have 
explained the word, he has no more a double meaning than the algebraist, 
in whose formula the letters of the alphabet have by chance been arranged 
into a significant word. When the thistle sends a message to the cedar, or 
the wolf holds a dialogue with the lamb, the impossibility of literal truth 
guides us at once to the moral meaning; where the facts related are possible, 
we may waver for a while, but we soon decide for the one meaning or the 
other. When Nathan related to David the outrage of the rich man, the 
king did not at first perceive his drift, and, taking his words literally, was 
preparing to inflict vengeance on the oppressor ; but no sooner had the 
prophet disclosed his real meaning by the words, ‘ Thou art the man,” 
than the purpose of punishment gave way to humiliation and remorse. All 
thought of literal truth was at an end, the moment the allegorical import 
was perceived. The fact might have been true, and the prophet, instead of 
inventing, might only have related it to the king, drawing from it the same 
lesson as before ; but in this case it would have been an abuse of words to 
have called it an allegory. A matter-of-fact allegory is a combination just 
as incongruous as Chillingworth’s secret tradition and silent thunder. The 
truth is, that those who introduced the notion that the historical parts of 
Scripture were allegorical, did it to get rid of the literal meaning, and this, 
though an ignorant and unwarrantable proceeding, furnished at least an 
intelligible result: while our modern theologians, unwilling to give up a 
term which use has consecrated, are obliged to confound things essentially 
different, in order to maintain the co-existence of the historical and allego- 
rieal meaning. Bishop Marsh, who has treated this subject with a clearness 
of which we should have been glad to find more in Mr. Conybeare’s book, 
(Lectures XVII, XVIIT.,) might have preserved a successor from falling into 
an error, sufficiently obvious, even if it had not been pointed out. 
The word adAryopovpeeva does indeed occur in the Ee istles of Paul, (Gal. 
iv. 24,) and it may be worthy the attention of those or a lay so great stress 
on this mode of interpretation, that the substantive never occurs in the New 
Testament, the verbal form only in this place, and that in an argument with 
the zealots for the law: see ver. 21. Now, we suppose no one will attribute 
to the apostle the design of saying, that this part of Scripture does not con- 
— a real narrative, os mags the word which he has used cannot bear 
the same meaning which its derivative does in our own language. Bi 
Marsh, in the work before referred to, (p. 92,) aiharlen ae ae lnsccnterh 
of our Common Version, “ which things are an allegory,” and says that the 
apostle means to represent himself as adlegorizing the history, or treating it 
in the same manner as we treat an allegory. This interpretation has been 
given also by other commentators ; but when the Bishop adds, that “ St. Paul 
comparing the sons of Abraham with the two covenants, did nothing more 
than represent the first as types, and the latter as their antitypes,”” he affords 
an example of that propensity of critics to put their own ideas into the words 
of the sacred writers, which has been one of the greatest obstacles to the 
correct understanding of Scripture. Whether the words should be rendered, 
things are allegorized,” i.e. by me, or, “these things have an 
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allegorical application,” * is of little importance to the present ep oe! ; the 
question is, did St. Paul impute to the author of the history a design that 
his words should express the relation between Judaism and Christianity, or 
did he merely avail himself of the resemblance to argue on their own prin- 
ciples with those who extolled the law and depreciated the gospel ? It is 
difficult, we think, to read together the history and the application of it, and 
to believe-that the author of the book of Genesis meant any thing more than 
to declare an historical fact, or the apostle to attribute to him a meaning, of 
which his narrative affords not the remotest hint. To modern readers it may 
seem that there would be no force or propriety in the mention of this pas- 
sage of the Old Testament, unless the author were supposed distinctly to 
have intended the use to which it is applied; but the whole practice of 
quotation and allusion to Scripture in this age shews, that a felicitous appli- 
cation carried with it its own evidence, and that strict adherence to the 
connexion and primary meaning was by no means considered as an essential 
circumstance. 

Both Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Chevallier insist upon the symbolical ac- 
tions used by the prophets as presumptions in favour of the secondary sense 


of Scripture. 


“Few will be disposed to question the fact, that the use of figurative 
expression and action pervades nearly the whole of the prophetic writings. 
Doubts may indeed, in some cases, be raised, as to the precise toe 
shadowed out under such mystical im » but all must be convinced that 
the marriage of Hosea, the walking mb jy barefoot of Isaiah, the linen 
girdle, the potter’s vessel, the good and evil figs, and the bond and yoke of 
Jeremiah, and the splendid and lengthened visions of Ezekiel and Daniel, 
were all in their several kinds symbolical and typical, and that the frequenc 
of these representations shews them to have been addressed to a people habi- 
tuated to and readily capable of apprehending such vehicles of instruction and 
warning.” —Bampton Lectures, p. 20. 

To the same purport Mr. Chevallier, pp. 25—31, who alleges from the 
New Testament Agabus binding his hands with Paul’s girdle, and the vision 
of Peter. But here again the reader will easily perceive a complete failure 
in the analogy, rendering all these instances irrelevant. These are not part 
of the ordinary actions of the prophet’s life, at once connected with the other 
events of it, as cause and effect, and also in a spiritual and secondary sense 
conveying moral instruction or warning; they are actions expressly com- 
manded for the avowed purpose of instruction, such as the prophet would 
never have performed, except with such a view, and which, indeed, if not 
announced as symbolical, might  samapes: have subjected him to the impu- 
tation of an unsound mind. What an is there between such actions 
and the events in which interpreters of the Old Testament find adumbrations 
of the Messiah’s kingdom ; events neither brought about by any command 
to give a symbolical exhibition, nor declared by those who engaged in them 
to have any such signification, but standing in a simple and natural relation 
to their feelings, motives, and circumstances ? 

It is said, however, that we have the authority of the writers of the Old 
Testament themselves for the existence of a secondary sense. 





* The passages quoted by Wetstein, on Gal. iv. 24, shew that daAnyopsioBas 
may equally mean to be applied in an allegorical sense, and to be employed in such a 
sense, Thus the hieroglyphic characters are said by Porphyry to be dAAnyopodpreven 
Kata Tivas divvywovs, “used in a figurative or symbolical sense.” Luther's ren- 
dering is curious : Diese bedenten etwas, ‘‘ ‘These things have a meaning.” 
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“The notion,” says Mr. Conybeare, “ that the Israelites saw nothing 
spiritual in the words and works of the law, that they understood in the lowest 
and most barely literal sense, all that was written for their instruction and 
prescribed for their observance, must subject those who would maintain it to 
a yet further charge of paradox and inconsistency.—The Mosaic law con- 
fessedly forbids (and that under the severest penalties) every species of idola- 
trous worship; but we find the very Lawgiver expressly commanding his 
followers to look, for the removal of the fiery yenom which infected their host, 
to an image, which, if they did not see and acknowledge in it the type of some 
higher and more spiritual deliverer, must have been to them an idol not less 
absurd than those of their Egyptian task-masters, if, indeed, it were not the 
very semblance of one of the many creatures worshiped by that extraordi- 
nary people ; an idol which in aftertimes became, we are told, of a truth, a 
snare and cause of offence, and was in consequence destroyed by the faithful 
Hezekiah, 2 Kings xviii. 4.”—Bampton Lectures, p. 16. 


If the reader will turn to the twenty-first chapter of the book of Numbers 
he will find, that the children of Israel having murmured against God, fiery 
serpents were sent among them, and many died by their bite ; but that the 
people having repented, Moses was directed to make a serpent of brass and 

mut it on a pole, and that every one who had been bitten recovered when he 
ooked upon it. And now, what is there in this simple narrative that affords 
even the slightest ground for Mr. Conybeare’s inferences ? Had Moses told 
the people to bow down and worship the brazen serpent, it might reasonably 
have been said that he was leading them into idolatry, unless he taught them 
to regard it as the symbol of something * ay than the animal whose form 
it imitated ; but there is not a word of such a direction on his part, nor an 
indication of such a thought on theirs. It was the appointed means of their 
deliverance, but there is no reason to sup that they would on that 
account worship it, any more than they wield wonhig the wand of Moses, 
because it had smitten the rock, and the gushing of the water had followed 
the stroke. In later times, when the original use of the brazen serpent had 
been forgotten, and the people had become idolatrous from imitation of 
their oe it is not wonderful that they should have burnt incense to 
it ; and Hezekiah, instead of reminding them that it was to be regarded 

as a type of some higher and more spiritual deliverer,”” very prudentl 

broke it to pieces. And this naturally suggests the question, ‘“* Whence did 
the Israelites in the desert learn that the serpent was such a type?” Did 
Moses, when he commanded them to look to it for the cure of their wounds 

tell them also of its s significance > We may be allowed to wonder 
that all mention of by far the most important part, in the whole transaction, 
we a passed in profound silence, and that future readers of the law 
- u 4 ve been deprived of that knowledge, which could alone keep them 
rom the guilt of pong * Or did the Israelites themselves, dull of appre- 
hensi ion es they were, discover this secondary meaning by their own saga- 
city ; or must we revive the fable of the Jewish doctors, and suppose a 
om Sag chang sea handed down from age to age since the 
gw i? aw, but deemed of too high an import to be committed to 

Mr. Conybeare proceeds : 


*‘ Nor is more direct authority wanting to thi 
R ae : ting to this ose: the rite, by which 
= pent oe eee into the privileges an Sieccinas of the covenaat, 
spiritual meaning (D y him through whom it was enjoined, to have a 
sgh gelest, ent g | oo. x. 16, xxx. 6); the golden frontlet worn by the 

: the bells and pomegranates which formed a conspicuous part 
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of the sacerdotal vestments, were worn, we are told, the one, that he might 
bear the iniquity of the holy things of the peuple ; the other, that when he 
went into and came forth from the holy place, he should not die. (Exod, xxiii. 
35, 38.) Now, that such a virtue resided in the plate of gold, inscribed even 
as it was with Holiness unto the Lord, or in the mere semblance of the fruit 
and sound ef the metal, could not surely have been for a moment credited by 
those who had been so clearly taught that Jehovah dwelt not in images of 
silver or of gold, nor in any work of man’s hands. 

‘* To a people, too, thus instfucted, the whole system of expiatory sacrifice 
must have appeared intelligible and reasonable, only updn the supposition of 
its being figurative or allegorical. Admitting readily, that even the most 
pious and spiritually-minded among them might be far from understanding 
the precise nature and full value of that great sacrifice which we (neither 
unscripturally, we trust, nor irrationally) believe to have been thus shadowed 
out, we would yet contend that they must have regarded that which of a truth 
purged their iniquities, the iniquities even of their holy things, as somewhat 
far higher and more available than the dlood of bulls and goats, and the sprin- 
hled ashes of the heifer.” 


We have no intention to enter into the question respecting the Jewish 
ideas of sacrifice, and will only oppose to Mr. Conybeare’s presumption 
that the Jews must have had the notions which he attributes to them, the 
fact that from the first of their historians to the last of their prophets there is 
not a single passage which shews, or even seems to shew, that they attached 
any such opinions to a rite of which they were in the constant exercise. 
But as he says that circumcision is ‘ expressly declared by Moses to bave a 
spiritual meaning,” it may be worth while to examine what it is the Jewish 
Lawgiver really says. Circumcision was not of Moses, but of the fathers, 
and in the 17th chapter of Genesis is declared to be the covenant (i. e. 
sign of the covenant) between God and Abraham, that the land of Canaan 
should be given to his descendants and possessed by them, while they conti- 
nued obedient. The command was renewed and incorporated with the law 
(Lev. xii. 3) without a word being said of any spiritual meaning, But in 
his address to the people in Deuteronomy, Moses twice exhorts them “ to 
circumcise their hearts ;”? and this Mr. Conybeare calls an express declara- 
tion of the spiritual meaning of the rite. If this be an express declaration, — 
may we not ask, what can be called an incidental allusion ; or if this appli- 
cation of it ina moral sense prove that it bore a secondary and spiritual 
meaning, why may we not say that it had a third and rhetorical meaning, 
since Moses declares himself to be “ of uncircumcised lips’? (Exod, vi. 30) ; 
or a fourth and horticultural meaning, since he speaks of a tree bemg un- 
circumcised? (Lev. xix. 23.) 

Hitherto we have spoken generally of the doctrine of a double sense in 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, but it is necessary to direct our atten- 
tion more particularly to the subject of the historical and. prophetical ‘ypes 
which are supposed to be so abundant in the law and the prophets, We 
must endeavour first of all, if possible, to acquire some distinet of what 
is meant by a type. Mr. Conybeare gives no precise definition. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Chevallier, ‘‘ one person is an historical type of another, when 
the real actions of his ordinary life designedly, by the providence of God, 
prefigure the real actions of the life of the person to whom teference is 
made.”” P. 30. If we further inquire how ths design is to be ascertained, 
we are told that ‘‘ unless the Scripture has declared the connexion exists, we 
can never ascertain that any resemblance, however accurate, 1s any thing 
more thai: a fanciful adaptation, and we may go on to multiply imaginary 
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instances without end.” (P. 34.) We presume him to mean, that unless 
Scripture declares “ this designed prefiguration” to exist, there is no proof 
of a type; for if by connexion in the second passage he means any thing 
else than what he has called designed prefiguration in the first, we are 
thrown back into all that vagueness from which his definition seemed in- 
tended to rescue the subject. To the majority of writers on typical theo- 
logy, it is not wonderful that the latitude of interpretation which their system 
allowed was no objection to it; this unbounded licence has been its chief 
recommendation ; Get we are surprised that it should not have occurred to 


such authors as Mr. Chevallier and Bishop Marsh, when seeking for a solid. 


distinction between a real and an arbitrary type, that the rule laid down 
above affords no criterion at all. The actions of the type must “‘ designedly, 
by the providence of God, prefigure those of the antitype ;”” does Mr. Che- 
vallier then suppose, that there can be any degree of resemblance between 
the actions of two men’s lives, which is not designed by the providence of 
God? It will hardly be said that in such and such a resemblance there is 
no type because there is no prefiguration ; this is the very question at issue, 
what constitutes prefiguration ; if it is meant to involve the idea of a type, 
Mr. Chevallier has given a bad specimen of his powers of definition. It 
cannot mean such a figuring as communicates a previous knowledge of the 
thing hereafter to exist; for confessedly many types communicated no such 
knowledge ; it comes to this, therefore, that every man is a type whose ac- 
tions, by the design of Providence, resemble the real actions of another, while 
that other, in virtue of the same resemblance, is the antitype. Now we hold, 
and so, doubtless, does the Hulsean Lecturer, that “‘ known unto God are all 
his works from the foundation of the world ;”’ that every quality and eve 
action of every intelligent being is foreseen and foreordained by him ; a 
consequently, that there is not between any two objects or any two persons 
any resemblance, which is not designed by his Providence. What then be- 
comes of the distinction between typical resemblances and other resem- 
blances, since all are alike foreseen and foreordained ? The difficulty cannot 
be got nd of by saying, that in the case of types the resemblance is ordained, 
in the case of other things the qualities circumstances only are so; for 
these things being what they are, they cannot but resemble. Mr. Chevallier 
elsewhere lays it down, that the resemblance must be studied (p. 3) and pre- 
concerted (p- ©) setting aside the strange impropriety of such phrases, as 
— to the Divine counsels, it comes to the same thing. Nor are we pro- 
vided with any better criterion by the subsequent remark, that the existence 
of no type is to be assumed except on the express authority of Scripture ; 
Scripture knows nothing of accidental resemblances, or accidents of any kind 
in the dispensations of God, and therefore neither has made nor could make 
any such distinctions as those of modern theologians. 

if, indeed, it had been said, that the authority of Scripture must determine 
on what points of resemblance between persons and events under the old dis- 
pensation and the new it was profitable to insist for the pu of instruction 
or argument, this would be an intelligible criterion, and by its application, 
the volumes of typology, which once threatened to multiply so much ‘that 
the world itself could not contain the books which were written,”’ will shrink 
into a nutshell. In the discourses of our Saviour himself, neither the word 


nor any thing answering toit occurs,nor does he bui 
ot his divine mission on the fulfilment in his person ates: reh dae 
— if we may believe uninspired teachers, existed in such abundance. If, 
ever, our Lord has not said this of himself, they have not scrupled to say 
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it of him, and even to represent him as saying it. Witness the following 
passage of Mr. Chevallier, which we quote as a notable instance of the pro- 
pensity of theologians to pare ee Scripture with the language of their own 
system, and then argue as if the whole were the word of God: 


‘‘ When the manna which their fathers did eat in the wilderness is appealed 
to as a figure of that bread of life which came down from heaven (John vi.); 
when a fact so wonderful as a brazen serpent erected in the wilderness, upon 
which whoever looked was healed of the deadly effects of a venomous bite, is 
asserted to have foreshadowed the lifting up of the Son of Man [John iii, 13, 
As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of Man 
be lifted up}; when the miraculous preservation of the prophet Jonah is de- 
clared in the same manner to have signified the time in which this prophet’s 
body should continue in the earth [Matt. xii. 40, 4s Jonah was three days and 
three nights in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days and 
three nights in the heart of the nyt when the sacrifice of the paschal lamb 
is set forth as a symbol which was to be fulfilled in the kingdom of God ;* and 
when, upon a closer inquiry, these and numerous other alleged circumstances 
in the history of the Jews are found to correspond both almost and altogether 
with the life, sufferings, death and resurrection of him who founds upon that 
resemblance the reality of his divine mission—we have surely a proof of unity 
of counsel in the purposes of God.”—P. 8. 


The word téx0g occurs in the epistles, but in senses which afford no sup- 
port to the common use of it. Adam is said to be the tues, or counterpart, 
of Jesus Christ, (Rom. v. 14,) because they resembled each other in this 
striking circumstance, that as by the transgression of an individual death 
came on all, so by the obedience of one favour abounded to all. Yet as a 
proof how far the use of this word is from implying an exact correspon- 
dence, the apostle goes on immediately to mention a circumstance in which 
they widely differed : “but not as was the offence so also is the free gift.” 
The Israelites, in the journey towards Canaan, and the events which befel 
them, are called, by the same writer tira to those whom he addressed, 1 
Cor.x.6, 11, that is, examples of the danger of unlawful desire, of tempting 
the Lord, and of murmuring against the decrees of Providence: and these 
(with the exception of four or five passages in the epistles, where it is used of 
living persons and means an example) are absolutely all the instances in the 
New Testament in which the word occurs, The Hulsean Lecturer has given 
us a volume of more than four hundred pages on the typical characters of 
Moses, Joshua the son of Josedech, David Solomon, the brazen serpent, 
Jonah, the Passover, the Levitical priesthood and sacrifices, Isaac, Adam, and 
Melchisedec, to not one of whom is the expression ever applied in Scripture, 
with the exception in the case of Adam noticed before. Surely the “‘ wood, 
hay and stubble’? must bear a large proportion here to the imperishahle ma- 
terials! If things under the old dis ion (not historical personages be it 
observed) are called a shadow of things to come, (Col. ii. 16, Heb, x. 1,) 
the context plainly shews that it is not a shadow as exhibiting the form of 
that which causes it, but a shadow as an unsubstantial thing that is alluded 
to, and, consequently, that there is no warrant here for the technical use of 
adumbration—a word which, from its convenient vagueness, is an especial 
favourite with typical writers. 

If the circumstance of a pre-ordained connexion be, as we have endea- 
voured to shew, no criterion of a type, because all connexions and resem- 





_ © Fultilled, i. e. terminated, its uses haviug been attained and its obligation ceae- 
ing under a more perfect dispensation. Rev, 
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blances are alike pre-ordained, the doctrine of prophetical types falls at once 
to the ground, It isa doctrine of human invention, for no where do the 
Scriptures speak of types as prophetical, and if the phrase be only examined 
it will be found destitute of meaning. Prophecy is a declaration of some 
future event in circumstances which make it impossible that human fore- 
sight should have anticipated, and thus he who makes the declaration proves 
himself possessed of some supernatural source of knowledge. But a ty 
declares nothing at all, and even when the antitype comes, and we see the 
resemblance, we only learn that such a resemblance was decreed by the 
wisdom which orders all things, which is equally true of all others. Neither 
can any confirmation to the authority of one who claims a divine mission be 
derived from this source, since, as Mr. Chevallier distinctly states, the autho- 
rity of an inspired person is necessary to enable us to discriminate a real type 
from an imaginary one, be the resemblance ever so strong. Now it would 
be reasoning in a circle to prove inspiration by the fulfilment of types, and 
the existence of types by the inspiration of the expounder. This author calls 
Moses “a ene historical type of some great prophet”’ (Lect. V.); how 
a person already in esse can be predicted we do not clearly see ; but he was 
to be made a type at all events, though the current of time were rolled back- 
ward to accomplish it. Admitting the usual interpretation of Deut. xvin. 15, 
the plain fact is, that Moses predicted that a great prophet should arise like 
unto himself; that description was fulfilled in Christ, and thus Moses was 
shewn to be inspired with a knowledge of the future, and Christ to be enti- 
tled to the obedience of the Jews. Acts vii. 37. All that typology has added 
to this simple argument only makes it obscure. No small part of the labour 
of one who would prove the truth of Christianity to reasoning men, is to 
clear away the rubbish of inconclusive arguments with which its injudicious 
advocates have hidden the adamantine basis on which it rests. 

In denying that either the degree of resemblance or the circumstance of 
that resemblance being designed can afford a criterion of a type, we may 
seem to give free scope to the fancy of commentators to turn every thing into 
types and antitypes in which they see or dream of resemblances. But 
though the nature and degree of resemblances constitute no such difference 
as can serve to define a class, they affect very materially the propriety and 
ability of bestowing pains in pointing them out. He who traces the resem- 
blances between the remains of the animal and vegetable tribes encased in 
the solid strata of the earth, and the living tenants of the land and water, is 
usefully occupied, because he is in the way to discover analogies arising out 
of the laws of nature which may lead to a knowledge of its past and present 
operations ; while he who sees faces in the veins of marble, and forests in 
the frostwork of the windows, can at best only plead that he has found a 
harmless occupation, So it is in regard to those parallels of character and 
circumstances which are technically called types and antitypes. Wherever 
there is a real analogy, that is, where the same causes are in operation, it is 
mstructive to mark the similarity of the effect, as well as the difference pro- 
duced by a mixture of different causes ; it is especially useful to consider the 
personages of sacred history, in the truly scriptural sense of the word, as 
types to Ourselves, examples of what we should do or not do, according to 
the analogy of our circumstances, duties, motives, and temptations, to theirs. 
But the perverse ingenuity of typologists is almost sure to leave real analogies 
to fasten upon —s resemblances. We wish to acknowledge in the 
amplest manner the piety and worth of many who have bestowed their 
labour on this branch of theology, but this need not prevent us from de- 
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claring our firm belief, that their works are destined to the same oblivion ‘by 
which so many commenta opinionum have been already overtaken. 

We must break off here for the present, hoping in our next number to 
accompany Mr. Conybeare with more satisfaction through his history of the 
secondary interpretation of Scripture, than we have been able to do through 
his preliminary explanations, We cannot close his volume for a time, how- 
ever, without expressing our regret at the insinuations against. those who 
reject secondary interpretation, which are scattered through it. Compared 
with a Horsley or a Magee, he is indeed a mild and candid controversialist ; 
but why not rise wholly superior to the use of those customary forms of inci- 
vility? In the whole domain of knowledge it might have been expected, 
that no region would have been so tranquil and serene as that in which the 


seekers afier religious truth pursue their occupation. 


Largior hic campos zxther et lumine vestit 
Purpureo; solemque suum, sua sidera ndrunt. 


Yet none is more disturbed by angry passions. The man who, if he had 
been writing on any other subject, would have felt himself dishonoured by 
mingling personal reflections with his argument, no sooner begins to write on 
a theological topic, than his opponent appears to him in an eo ow and 
he charges him with pride, rashness, and prejudice, and will hardly allow 
him to profess himself a sincere believer in Christianity. Such insinuations 
are peculiarly unwarranteble in connexion with the present subject, as it is 
admitted both by Mr. Conybeare and Mr. Chevallier, (Bampton Lectures, 
p. 37, Hulsean Lectures, p. 55,) that no essential doctrine of the gospel can 
be built solely on secondary and typical interpretation. 





Art. Il1.—Letters on Early Education, addressed to J. P. Greaves, Esq. 
By Pestalozzi. Translated from the German Manuscript. With a Me- 


moir of Pestalozzi. London. 8vo. pp. 157. 


THE cause of education is no party matter. Grateful for the lights we 
have had, and cordially welcoming every new accession of knowledge on 
this most interesting subject, we cow not a more affecting office than the 
review of those numerous systems which, in different periods, have been put 
into action for the blessing or the bane of youthful happiness and improve - 
ment. If now and then the recollection of some true friend to the noblest 
interests of the human race, rises up to cheer and refresh us in the survey, 
how much more frequently have we felt pity and sympathy with those w 
have been the subjects of so many unwise experiments, indignation at 
tyranny, sorrow for partial or positively bad measures, mixed with a feeling 
of triumphant exultation at the thought that man, with all his opportunities 
of doing mischief, cannot mould the creature man altogether according to 
his will! One generation is still planning and settling for another ; and few, 
in these days more especially, seem to feel any modest doubts as to their 
competency for the work of training human beings virtuously. On the 
contrary, by the easy confidence with which it is often undertaken, one 
would be led to suppose that the educators themselves are often alike uncon- 
scious both of their power and weakness. This is one of many instances of 
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the partial ascendancy which views, truly Christian, have as yet obtained: 
We wish to do good, too often because i 2s good for us to do it ; we believe 
it advances us in our religious career, sets a good example, and is well. 

leasing to the Deity; and, for these reasons, too many involve themselves 
in projects for managing and disposing of the characters of numbers of their 
fellow-creatures, without having weighed the —— of these their 

lans. Meantime, the serious question, how far such efforts are conceived 
in a spirit of submission to the previous arrangements of the Deity, is apt to 
be overlooked : and yet, surely, in the work of education no question 1s so 
important as this, “* Instead of thinking,” says Pestalozzi, “‘ what we can 
make of a child, our inquiry ought rather to be, what is he made for ?”— 
Letters, p. 88. 

The influence we obtain over the youthful mind is right only when used 
for the purpose of right ; we are committing positive sin when we misuse 
our power. There is an outward world of beauty and grandeur, and the 
senses of the child correspond to the objects presented to it ; but we must 
not destroy or weaken its powers of perception, or to what purpose will 
that world be displayed? There is a revelation of the will of God in the 
gospel, and understanding in man to comprehend it ;_ but that understandin 
we must not deprave. There is also a spiritual law, and a spirit is scenll 
for its reception ; but we must not, by our indulgence of the animal, over- 
power the nobler part of our natures. There is such a thing as liberty 
too—true mental hberty,—and it is the birth-right of all; but “ it is in 
vain to talk of liberty when man is unnerved, or his mind not stored with 
knowledge, or his judgment neglected, and, above all, when he is left un- 
conscious of his rights and duties as a moral being.’”’—Letters, p. 88. 

Education, then, must be based in complete submission to the original 
arrangements of the great Creator, which we have no power to change or 
modify. We may bring to the building our earthly materials, but the 
original foundation is laid by the hand of God. One by one, the faculties 
which now lie hidden, like the future plant in the seed, may disclose them- 
selves, and our care and judicious management may exercise and develope 
them ; but we can neither change the nature of the spirit, nor its owner, nor 
its destination. The child is not, cannot be, as respects its spiritual nature, 
ours, nor have we any right to treat it as such. Every time a parent 
indulges in the wanton exercise of power, whether by indulgence or severity, 
every time he allows himself, even jestingly, to strengthen a bad habit in his 
a he is violatin — nights of a human vane: he is acting the worst part 
of the worst tyrant, by bringing physical strength in inst intel- 
lectual and rw “shear. od ’ ponyrtira three, ge gah on: 

It is for his clear perception and manly assertion of the claims of children, 
because he neither devoted himself to the contemplation of Christianity 
alone, nor human nature alone, but to the examination of both together, as 
formed one for another, because there was proportion in his views, and love 
to God and man at his heart, that Pestalozzi’s name is held peculiarly dear. 
Many may have written better ; but the question is, whether many have felt 


and thought so well. The idea general] ed ar 
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faculty, and some another, he is ever advocating universal cultivation. The 
quantum of actual knowledge, derived from books and other sources, is not 
his rule of measurement; but the improvement of every power of our 
natures. And for what purpose? For the very noblest: that the Creator 
may no longer be served with only a part of his own; that no faculty which 
he has given us may be allowed to rust and spoil; that the “ head, and 
heart, and hand,’”? of man may conspire to do his will, instead of being 
pressed into the service of other masters. That this was the heart's desire 


and aim of Pestalozzi, every page of his writings assures us. 


“« My days,” says he, in one of his last appeals to mothers, “ my days may 
be numbered, my glass may be run, long before you may chance to hear, that 
in a far distant land, in a valley between his native Alps, there lived, and lived 
to old age, a man who knew not a cause of higher interest, or of greater 
importance, than that in which you are now engaged: whose life has been 
spent in endeavours, weak, perhaps, but in which was concentrated all his 
strength, to assist in their task the mothers, and those who may act in their 
place, and those on whom may devolve the duty of guiding the mind ata 
more advanced period of youth: a man who wishes that others may take up 
what he has commenced, and succeed where he may have failed: who trusts 
that his friends will speak where his voice would not have gained a hearing ; 
and act where his efforts would have passed unnoticed: a man, who firmly 
believes, that there is an invisible tie to unite all those whose hearts have 
embraced the same sacred cause, and who would hail with delight their ap- 
—- to whatever nation they may belong, to whatever opinions they may 
ve addicted,”* &c.—Letters, p. 33. 


Again, in another letter, 


“I wish that no Christian mother may lay down this volume without ask- 
ing herself seriously, ‘ Is the course, and are the measures recommended in 
these letters, in unison with principles truly Christian? Are they calculated 
merely to promote intellectual improvement, or to produce an appearance of 
self-made and self-styled morality? Or, are they such as deserve the names 
of the first and preparatory steps to Christian education?’ Let her answer 
this question to herself, to the best of her knowledge and her feelings, and 
upon the result let it depend whether she will adopt them, with such modifi- 
cations as experience or circumstances will suggest, in the education of her 
children. If her answer be in the negative; it her heart should give her 
warning, and mature reflection confirm it, that these principles are not Chris- 
tian, then let them be rejected and be mentioned no more.”—P. 151. 


With respect to the subject of universal developement, which Pestalozzi 
has so strongly advocated, we cannot forbear quoting a few of his remarks : 


‘‘ Whatever class of society a pupil belong to, whatever calling he may be 
intended for, there are certain faculties in human nature common to all, which 
constitute the stock of the fundamental energies of man. We have no right 
to withhold from any one the opportunities of developing all these faculties. 
It may be judicious to treat some of them with marked attention, and to give 
up the idea of bringing others to high perfection ; the diversity of talent and 
inclination, of plans and pursuits, is a sufficient proof of the necessity of such 
a distinction. But I repeat, that we have no right to shut out the child from 





* “« There is a spiritual community, binding together the living and the dead, the 
good, the brave, and the wise, of all ages. We would not be excluded from this 
community, and therefore do we hope,’’—Worpsworti, 
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the developement of those faculties also, which we may not for the present 
conceive to be very essential for his future calling or station in life.* * **** 
We do not find, in the vegetable or the animal kingdom, any species of 
objects gifted with certain qualities which are not, in some stage of its 
existence, called into play, and contribute to the full developement of the 
character of the species in the individual. Even in the mineral kingdom, the 
wonders of Providence are incessantly manifested in the numberless combina- 
tions of crystallization ; and thus, even in the lowest department of created 
things, as far as we are acquainted with them, a constant law, the means 
employed by Supreme Intelligence, decides upon the formation, the shape, 
the individual character of a mineral, according to its inherent properties. 
Although the circumstances under which a mineral may have been formed, 
or a plant may have grown, or an animal been brought up, may influence 
and modify, yet they can never destroy that result which the combined agency 
of its natural energies or qualities will produce. Thus education, instead of 
merely considering what is to be imparted to children, ought to consider first 
what they may be said already to possess, if not as a developed, at least as an 
involved faculty capable of developement. Or if, instead of speaking thus in 
the abstract, we will but recollect, that it is to the great Author of life that 
man owes the possession, and is responsible for the use, of all his innate 
faculties, education should not only decide what is to be made of a child, but 
What he should be qualified for? What is his destiny, as a created and 
responsible being? What are his faculties as a rational and moral being? 
What are the means pointed out for their protection, and the end held out as 
the highest object of their efforts by the Almighty Father of all, both in crea- 
tion and in the page of revelation? 

“To these questions the answer must be simple and comprehensive. It 
must combine all mankind—it must be applicable to all * * * It must 
acknowledge, in the first place, the rights of man in the fullest sense of the 
word, It must proceed to shew, that these rights, far from being confined to 
those exterior advantages which have from time to time been secured bya 
successful struggle of the people, embrace a much higher privilege, the nature 
of which is not yet yqrneeny understood or appreciated. They embrace the 
rightful claims of all classes to a general diffusion of useful knowledge, a 
careful developement of the intellect, and judicious attention to all the facul- 
ties, of man, physical, intellectual, and moral.”—Pp. 86—88. 


Now, this is what “ Libraries of Useful Knowledge,’’ or ‘* Mechanics’ 
Institutes,”” valuable as in many respects they may be, cannot do, because 
these institutions presuppose a degree of developement which scarcely exists 
in any class. They bring in abundant materials; but let us never lose 
sight of the grand desideratum, a real education for the people. Let us no 
longer pursue the plan of partial improvement, whether of the mental, the 
moral, or the executive powers. Perhaps it would be better even to have 
a universal mediocrity, if such a thing were possible, than to let in the 
es oe and oppression which often accrue to individuals and commu- 
nities from exclusive cultivation. Pestalozzi exercised, and with success, all 
the powers of his pupils. He taught them physical exercises : accustomed 
them to examine and describe outward objects accurately, to practise mental 
calculation, to attach distinct ideas to onl and appropriate words to ideas ~ 
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but above and beyond all the rest, he endeavoured to act upon his own con- 
ception of what domestic education should be. It is his favourite and leading 
idea, that the beginnings of that union of feeling and conviction which, in 
the more advanced periods of human life, constitute the habitual state of 
mind of ‘ those who believe to the saving of the soul,’’ may be traced up 
to the very earliest period in which any manifestation of consciousness can 
be discerned in the infant; that the * love and confidence, of which a 
mother is for a time the first and only object, is analogous in its nature and 
agency to the state of mind described by the name of faith. ‘ Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in nowise enter 
therein.” And what,” he asks, “ can there be in a little child deserving 
to be compared with a state of readiness for the Christian faith ? It cannot 
be an etfort of morality, or an attempt at high perfection ; for the infant is 
incapable of any. It cannot be any degree of knowledge or intellectual 
refinement; for the infant is a stranger to both: it must be love and confi- 
dence,” &c. P. 156. Therefore it is that he would above all ——~ begin 
and pursue education, from the very earliest period, with an especia rd 
to this first symptom of a spiritual existence, What was it that first called 
forth the infant’s smile, that sign of feeling denied to the animal race, and 
conferred alone on man? * It was kindness; the manifestation of maternal 
love.” This, then, is the first influence of conduct on the mind and heart 
of the infant. This fact “ is never to be forgotten—it is to be the leadin 
truth in education.”” The law of kindness is to be on the mother’s lips an 
heart.* But let her strive also, from the very earliest period, to raise the 
child above that merely animal instinct which draws it to her, only for the 
supply of its wants. That this is possible, at an almost incredibly early age, 
who that has compared a good or wine infant but will allow ? 
** Never to neglect the wants of her child when they are real, never to 
indulge them when they are imaginary ;’’ how much may be gained by a 
mother’s faithful adherence to this rule! Upon this, of course, depends the 
degree in which she may hope to secure obedience, not from compliance 
with authority, but for the sahé of the mother. Here begins another feeling, 
which, afterwards exercised towards a perfect object of love, will impel the 
soul to a willing and disinterested obedience. Thus it is that a mother is led 
to take the right view of the object for which affection was implanted in her 
child. First exercised towards herself, it is the germ on which every better 
feeling must be engrafted. It is the gift of God to her child, which she must 
endeavour to cultivate, to raise, to transfer to the Giver. ‘* Not that she, of 
her own power, or with the best intentions, can raise the child’s heart and 
mind beyond the sphere of earthly and perishable things. It is not for her 
to presume that her instructions, or her example, will benefit the child, unless 





ideas confused, when there is a want of perfect acquaintance and mastery of at least 
one language, ‘The friends of oppression, of darkness, of prejudice, cannot do better, 
nor have they at any time neglected this point, than to stifle the power and facility 
of free, manly, and well-practised speaking ; nor can the friends of light and liberty 
do better, and it were desirable that they were more assiduous in the cause, than 
to procure to every one, the poorest as well as the richest, a facility, if not of ele- 
gance, at least of frankness and energy of speech; a facility which would enable 
them to collect aud clear up their vague ideas, to embody those which are distinct, 
and which would awaken a thousand new ones.”’—Letters, pp. 138, 139. 


* “ E se ride e s’adire e sempre amante."’ 
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they be calculated to lead the child to that faith and to that love from which 
alone salvation springs.’’—P. 149. , 
This being the view taken by Pestalozzi of the importance of early culti- 
vation of the affections, no wonder that he endeavoured to advocate an 
imitation of the spirit of domestic education, whenever that education cannot 
be obtained by the pupil. May we not observe here, that if our Infant 
Schools must be regarded, when well conducted, with pleasure, as an 
approximation to this idea, the case is lamentably the reverse with the 
majority of other schools? One of two ideas seems most frequently present 
to the minds of the patrons of these institutions—the idea of an army, under 
the discipline and subjection of officers and a military chief, or of a state 
under an arbitrary civil government—the notion of a family of brothers or 
sisters looking up to one maternal or paternal head, is the last and most rare 
conception which education committees seem to recur to. Do we not forget 
our days of childhood too early? Are we not in too great haste to lead 
these little ones from natural to artificial life? Is not there risk of doing 
harm in providing them with so many positive excitements and rewards of 
our own appointing, for proficiency in some species of attainment, and for- 
bearance from some inconvenient faults ? Is it not, at all events, better to 
keep as long as we can to the safer path of the imitation of nature ? But this 
is no easy matter. True; and it wouid lead too far, were we to attempt to 
shew why it is so. Schools dependent on the personal intelligence, principle, 
and affectionate and judicious management of children by the teacher, are 
rare, and till these qualities are more in request, and more widely distri- 
buted, it is well that they are so ; but this is a state of things which every one 
who wishes to find something more in scholars than a set of beings trained 
to go through certain exercises with method and order, and to learn a few, 
but a very few, useful things, will desire to see amended. Nothing is more 
wanted than judicious instruction for schoolmasters and mistresses. They 
fill an office of high importance in society; but one who has imbibed the 
Pestalozzian spirit cannot but think that they in very few cases possess the 
range and comprehension of ideas which is desirable. But reverses of for- 
tune, often peas felt, and at the time repiningly borne, are sometimes 
the means of introducing into this department more gifted, more improva- 
ble, and improving spirits. And from idle days and hours of vapid inter- 
course, how noble may be the transition to a field of usefulness like this! 
How full of honour and respectability the character, how dignified and 
soothing the reflections, of one whose vocation it is to be a doer of good! 
And if, even here, selfishness is ever ready to steal in and corrupt our purer 
feelings, there may be many a worse remedy than a frequent study of the 
spirit of Pestalozzi’s writings ; not that critical and merely intellectual study, 
which is ever on the watch to detect faults of style and arrangement, diffuse- 
ness, and a tinge of romantic enthusiasm, but an honest acknowledgement 
of the pure purpose and exalted views of the writer, and a practical re- 
ference to the Source whence he himself derived all- that is worthy of atten- 
tion in his precepts, 
E. 
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CRITICAL 


Art. IV.—The Effect of Man’s Wrath 
in the Agitation of Religious Con- 
troversies ; a Sermon, preached at 

the Opening of the New Presbyte- 

rian Chapel in Belfast, on Sabbath, 
23d September, 1827. By Thomas 

Chalmers, D. D., Professor of Mo- 

ral Philosophy in the University of 

St. Andrews. Collins, Glasgow. 


Tue state of the Presbyterian body in 
the North of Ireland, has been laid be- 
fore our readers in several preceding 
numbers; and they would perceive that 
controversy is carried on with great bit- 
terness, and that man’s wrath, provoking 
retaliation, has nearly destroyed that har- 
mony which used to appear, at least, 
between the old and new-light parties, 
though we doubt its ever having been 
more than apparent in the greater num- 
ber. The old-light party ha¥e lately had 
occasion for a new meeting-house in 
Belfast, the population of which has 
greatly increased, and having erected a 
large and splendid structure, they were 
desirous of opening it with more than 
common display, Dr. Chalmers was 
prevailed on to come to Ireland on the 
occasion ; the noblemen and gentlemen 
of greatest influence, near Belfast, were 
induced to become collectors of a contri- 
bution towards the building; admission 
was arranged by tickets; and the other 
Presbyterian places of worship were 
closed, in order that the ministers and 
members might shew their good-will to 
the new establishment, by their atten- 
dance. Such, too, is the high character 
which Dr, Chalmers has acquired, that 
numbers of ministers came in from even 
distant parts of the country to meet him. 
Such an audience is seldom brought to-- 
gether as was ou this occasion, and never 
did preacher more nobly avail himself of 
such an opportunity than Dr. Chalmers 
did. Instead of increasing the agitation 
of the troubled waters, by dwelling on 
the doctrines of his church, which he 
might hope would be the subject of 
preaching in this vew erection; instead 
of joining in the denunciations that had 
been pronounced on those who differ, 
it was his object to still the waters by a 
copious effusion of the oil of Christian 
VOL. II, E 
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love, and in order that the effects of it 
may be more lasting aud more extensive, 
he has yielded to the numerous and ur- 
gent requests that were presented by per- 
sons of all ranks and all parties, by giving 
that sermon to the press, which was 
heard with the almost universal admira- 
tion of an attentive audience. As there 
was an evident allusion to the circum- 
stances of the North of lreland, some 
were ready enough to apply it to par- 
ticular persons; but it was evident to 
those who attended closely to the ser- 
mon, that this could not have been the 
Doctor’s inteution. ‘* Placed as I was,’’ 
he observes in his short Preface, ‘* ata 
distance from the scene, and unacquaint- 
ed with the detail of those theological 
contentions which have lately taken 
place, I should have deemed it both pre- 
sumptuous and indecorous to have set 
myself forth in the capacity of a judge, 
and far more in that of a censor, either 
on the proceedings of public bodies, in 
regard to this questiov, or on the con- 
duct of individuals.’’ But though it would 
be unjust to suppose that Dr»Chalmers 
alluded to the conduct of individuals, 
and intended to censure them, he had 
heard that the public miud in the North 
of Ireland was occupied with discussions 
respecting the person and dignity of the 
Saviour ; and he knew that such discus- 
sions, like other controversies, are too 
generally conducted with bitterness and 
wrath ; aud he was anxious to impress 
upon those of his own opinions, that such 
was notthe way to promote their opinions; 
and he availed himself of the opportunity 
to serve the cause of peace and love, by 
delivering such sentiments as do equal 
honour to his head and to his heart, to 
his wisdom as a man, and to his charity 
as a Christian. ‘The sermon had been 
preached three years ago in behalf of the 
Catholic Schools in Glasgow; but an 
alteration was made at the 23d and fol- 
lowing pages, to suit it for the present 
occasion. ‘The text was taken from the 
Epistle of James i, 20: The wrath of man 
worketh not the righteousness of God. 
Without waiting to expound the text, or 
to shew its counexion, he proceeded at 
once to select two applications of it, 
‘* the effect of man’s wrath when inter- 
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posed between the call of the gospel and 
the minds of those to whom the gospel 
is addressed,”’ and ‘* the effect of man’s 
wrath when interposed between a right 
and a wrong denomination of Christian- 
ity,”’ and to illustrate these in the inte- 
resting manner, which those who are 
acquainted with the peculiar style of Dr. 
Chalmers can well imagine. 

It would be impossible, in the short 
space we can allot to it, to follow him 
through the various topics he introduced. 
His opinions are avowedly Calvinistic, 
and, as such, there must be much we 
cannot agree with ; but we never before 
met with Calvinism so expounded ; and 
if we do not yield our judgments on mat- 
ters of discussion, we award the full meed 
of praise to the manner in which his 
doctrines are enforced; and we recom- 
mend the sermon to our Unitarian con- 
troversialists, in the hope that they also 
will learn a lesson of love. 

We select two passages in continua- 
tion, one to shew how he treats doctrinal 
subjects, the other relating to the treat- 
ment of opponents in every controversy, 
but in a peculiar manner applicable to 
those who are more numerous or more 
powerful. He had been stating some 
reasons for believing that “‘ to honour 
the Son even as we honour the Father, 
is the soundest philosophy, as well as 
the soundest faith. Yet,” he continues, 
“with all these reasons for holding our- 
selves to be intellectually right upon this 
question, there is not one reasou why 
the wrath of man should be permitted to 
mingle in the controversy. This, when- 
ever it is admitted, operates not as an 
ingredient of strength, but as an ingre- 
dient of weakness. Let truth be shrined 
im argument—for this is its appropriate 
glory. And it is a sore disparagement 
nflicted upon it, by the hand of vindic- 
tive theologians, when, instead of this, 
it is shrined in anathema, or brandished 
as a weapon of dread and of destruction 
over the heads of all who are compelled 
to do it homage. ‘The terrible denunci- 
ations of Athanasius have not helped— 
they have injured the cause. ‘The God- 
head of Christ is not thus set forth in 
the New Testament. It is no where 
proposed in the shape of a mere dictato- 
rial article, or as a naked degma, for the 
understanding alone; and at one place 
it is introduced as an episode for the en- 
forcement of a moral virtue. Ip this fa- 
mous passage, the practical lesson occu- 
pies the station of principal, as the main 
or capital figure of the piece} and the 
doctrine on which so many would effer- 
vesce all their zeal, even to exhaustion, 
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stands to it but in the relation of a sub. 
sidiary. The lesson is, ‘ Let nothing be 
done through strife or vain glory; but 
in lowliness of mind, let each esteem 
other better than themselves, Look not 
every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others.’ And 
the doctrine, (here noticed by the apos- 
tle, not to the end that he may rectify 
the opinion of his disciples, but primarily 
and obviously, to the end that he may 


rectify their condact,)—the doctrine for | 


the enforcement of the lesson is, ‘ Let 
this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, but made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men; and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” In these verses there is a collateral 
lesson for our faith; but the chief, the 
direct lesson is a lesson of charity, which 
is greater than faith. And would the 
heart of the ‘Trinitarian be but as obedi- 
ently schooled as his head, by this pas- 
sage ; would Orthodoxy, instead of the 
strife and the vainglory which have given 
her so revolting an aspect, both of pride 
and sternness, but put on her bowels of 
mercy, and to her truth add tenderness; 
would the champions of a Saviour’s dig- 
nity but learn of his meekness and low- 
liness, and, while they assert him to be 
God manifest in the flesh, meet the per- 
versity of gaiusayers in the very spirit of 
gentleness that he did,—this were the 
way by which the church militant might 
be borne onwardly and upwardly to the 
station of the church triumphant in the 
world. This is the way in which, by 
the mechanism of our moral nature, to 
obtain ascendancy over the hearts of 
men. ‘Truth will be indebted for her 
bést victories, not to the overthrow of 
heresy, discomfited on the field of argu- 
ment; but to the surrender of heresy, 
disarmed of that in which her strength 
and her stability lie,—of her passionate, 
because provoked, wilfulness. Charity wi 
do what reason cannot do. It will take 
that which letteth out of the way—eved 
that wrath of man, which worketh nel 
ow the truth nor the righteousness 

** But our time does not permit of any 
further illustration—else we might have 
shewn at greater length how, by the 
oversight of this great principle, 
cause both of truth and of righteousness 
has been impeded in the world. Theo- 


logians have forgotten it in their contro’ 
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versies, -Statesmenu have forgotten it in 
their laws. Never was there a greater 
blunder in legislation, than that by which 
the furces of the Statute-book have been 
enlisted on the side of truth; and error, 
as was quite natural, instead of being 
subdued, has been thereby settled down 
into tenfold obstinacy. The glories of 
martyrdom have been transferred from 
the right to the wrong side of the ques- 
tion; and superstition, which, in a land 
of perfect light and perfect liberty, would 
hide her head as ashamed, gathers a 
title to respect, and stands forth in a 
character of moral heroism, because of 
the injustice which has been brought to 
bear upon her. She ought, in all wis- 
dom, to have been left to her own na- 
tural decay, or at least reason and kind- 
ness are the only engines which should 
have been made to play upon her strong 
holds. But with such an auxiliary as the 
mere authority of terror upon the one 
side, and such a resistance as that of a 
generous aud high minded indignation 
upon the other, there have arisen the 
clements of an interminable warfare. 
And not till truth, relieved of so un- 
seemly an associate, be confined to the 
use of her proper weapons, will she be 
reinstated on her proper vantage-ground. 
It is not iv the fermentation of human 
passions and human politics, that the 
lessons of heaven can be with efficacy 
taught; and ere these lessons shall go 
abroad in triumph over the length and 
breadth of the land, we must recall the 
impolicy by which we have turned a 
whole people into a nation of outcasts. 
To exclude is surely not the way to assi- 
milate. It is by pervading, instead of 
separating into an unbroken mass, and 
then placing it off at a distance from us 
—it is by extensively mingling with the 
men of another denomination, in all the 
walks of civil and political business — 
it is then that the occasions of converse 
aud of courtesy will be indefinitely mul- 
tiplied—and then will it be found that it 
is by an influence altogether opposite to 
the wrath of man, that we are enabled 
to work the righteousness of God.”— 
Pp. 25—29. 

We shall close with ove other short 
quotation. Speaking of the missiou of 
Christ—‘* We protest,’’ says he, ‘* by 
the meekness and the gentleness of 
Christ, by the tears of him who wept at 
Lazarus’s tomb, and over the approach- 
ing ruin of Jerusalem, by every word of 
blessing that he uttered, and by every 
footstep of this wondrous visitor oper 
the surface of a land on which he went 
about doing good continually; we 
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test, in the name of all those unequivo- 
cal demoustrations, that they do him an 
injustice who propound this message in 
auy other way than as a message of 
friendship to our species. He came not 
to condemn, but to save; not to destroy, 
but to keep alive, And he is the fittest 
bearer, he the best interpreter, of these 
overtures from above, who urges them 
upou men, not with wrath aud clamour 
and controversial bitterness, but in the 
very spirit of that wisdom from above, 
which is gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
and full of mercy.’’— And is this the 
language of a Calvinist? 0 si sic omnes! 





Art. V. — Sketches of Hayti, from 
the Expulsion of the French to the 
Death of Christophe. By W. W. 
Harvey, of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. L. B. Seeley and Son, 
Fleet Street, London. 1827. 


Tue published accounts of the inte- 
resting island of Hayti are so few in 
number, and so little to be relied on, 
that the work now noticed is peculiarly 
valuable as coming from one who was 
for some time a resident there, and 
who appears to have taken an impartial 
view of passing events. Mr, Harvey's 
‘* Sketches’’ are entirely favourable to 
the opinion that the negro race, freed 
from the debasement of slavery, is not 
inferior in capacity for improvement to 
their fairer brethren ; and hold out ex- 
pectations that at no distant period, un- 
der the present mild and peaceful sway, 
the Haytians will take a respectable sta- 
tion among civilized nations. The view 
given of the state of the public schools, 
under the direction of teachers procured 
from the “ British and Foreign School 
Society,’’ are cheering to every friend to 
his species. ‘Those at Cape oe 
St Marc’s, and Gonaives, contain about 
2000 pupils. We can only extract Mr. 
Harvey’s interesting notice of that at 
Cape Frangois : 

‘* The place rig ar sag to this pur- 
pose was a large building, situated in a 
retired and elevated part of the town, 
and was as properly arranged, and as 
perfectly furnished with all the necessary 
apparatus, as the best schools conducted 
on this system are prepared in England, 
This school contained from 150 to 200 
boys, from eight to sixteen years of age. 
When I entered the room, they were 
regularly divided into their classes, all 
busily engaged at their lessons, and their 
evident attention and application could 
not fail to strike a visitor. The sight of 
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so many young negroes, employed in ac. 
quiring the rudiments of knowledge, 
would have been to any ove as interest- 
ing as it was novel ; to those who feel a 
just concern in the welfare of the African 
race, it was peculiarly so; nor was it 
possible to witness it, without recollect- 
ing how different would have been their 
condition had they been enslaved, and 
rejoicing at the change which had led 
to such beneficial results. The master 
of this school, who was an intelligent 
young man, had conducted it from its 
commencement ; and his ability and at- 
tention appeared from the perfect order 
which prevailed throughout. My inqui- 
ries of him, respecting those placed un- 
der his instruction, related to the follow- 
ing particulars :—whether they displayed 
common aptness for learning ; whether 
they readily remembered what they ac- 
quired ; and whether they were capable 
of the application expected from boys in 
general of their age ? To these questions 
he replied, that among so many as were 
committed to his care, there were, of 
course, several whose incapacity pre-- 
vented them from making any great pro- 
gress; but that the majority learnt with- 
out much difficulty, and many with con- 
siderable facility: that, with regard to 
their memory, their gradual advance- 
ment from one branch to another, and 
their readiness inrecollecting small pieces 
of poetry or prose, which they were oc- 
casionally required to learn, were satis- 
factory proofs of its being sufficiently re- 
tentive : and at the same time adding, that 
they required no more powerful stimulus 
to application and diligence than is ne- 
cessary for youth in general. In answer 
to a question respecting the general cha- 
racter of his pupils, he farther stated, 
that they were far less obstinate and 
refractory than he had expected to find 
them. The facility, he said, with which 
they became familiarized to the mecha- 
nical part of the system was surprising ; 
the necessity of inflicting severe punish- 
ment, he stated, was not frequent; if a 
few were disobedient and inattentive, 
others were no less diligent and sub- 
missive; and pointing to the state of 
the school at that moment, he hoped, he 
said, its order and regularity were indi- 
cations of its flourishing condition, as 
well as of the docility and submission of 
the boys.* He concluded his answers by 
; ‘s ** Since my return to England, | have 
visited the central school of the British 
and Foreign School Society, in the Bo- 
rough Road, London ; and granting, as 
every one must, that it is conducted with 











assuring me that, on the whole, he found 
the young negroes and mulattoes as apt 
to learn, and as ready to remember, as 
he had found the youth of our own coun- 
try. 
‘¢ At this period, all the boys of the 
school could read and write; many of 
them were acquainted with the introdue- 
tory rules of arithmetic ; and some spoke 
the English language with considerable 
ease and propriety. At the request of 
the master, [ called several of his pupils 
indiscriminately, and proposed to them 
questions, according to the classes in 
which they stood ; and the result of this 
examination was a conviction that, what- 
ever may be affirmed of the stupidity of 
the negro, he is no farther inferior in 
intellect to others, than the system of 
slavery renders him. Of this I received 
a farther confirmation by subsequent 
trials. I directed a certain number of 
these lads to commit to memory select 
pieces in English and French, some in 
poetry and others in prose; and pro- 
mised to encourage them,~ by bestowing 
appropriate rewards on those who should 
repeat these pieces most readily and cor- 
rectly. At the expiration of the time 
appointed them for learning, they each 
recited their respective portions with so 
much eise and propriety, that it was 
difficult to determine to whom the prizes 
should be adjudged ; and the only satis- 
factory mode of arrangement appeared to 
me that of increasing the number, so as 
to give to each boy a trifling reward. A 
short time afterwards I heard them re- 
peat the same pieces, and they rehearsed 
them with nearly the same readiness and 
correctness as they had previously done, 
One of the elder boys of this school was 
particularly pointed out, as distinguished 
from his school-fellows by his great 
aptness for learning, and for the progress 
he had made in some branches not 
usually included in the Lancasterian sys- 
tem of education. Being desirous of as- 
certaining the extent of his acquirements, 
I requested him to call at my lodgings 
for the purpose of examining him. | first 
proposed to him a few questions in the 
single rule of three ; these he answe 

with perfect ease. I then proposed 
others in the different cases of practice; 
these also he performed with equal faci 
lity. After this I tried him in the simple 
and compound rules of vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions, and found him no less 
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admirable order, yet, I confess, I could 
not perceive its superiority, in point 
general discipline, to that consisting 
the Haytien youth at Cape Frangois.” 
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familiar with them; but the square root 
somewhat puzzled him. His next trial 
was to translate a paragragh from one of 
the pieces in Enfield’s Speaker, into 
French; which he did without mach 
difficulty, and, as far as I was qualified 
to judge, witha great degree of accuracy. 
He was then requested to give, in writ- 
ing, a translation of a page of Bos. 
suet’s Histoire Universelle into English, 
and was furnished with a dictionary for 
his assistance. About this part of his 
examination he employed considerable 
time ; he repeatedly corrected his trans- 
lation, copied it several times before he 
appeared satisfied, and even then hesi- 
tated to hand it to me. But when com- 
pleted, it far exceeded my expectations : 
for though it contained one or two gal- 
licisms, in point of sense and grammati- 
cal construction, it was remarkably cor- 
rect. Finally, he pointed out, on a map, 
the boundaries of the four quarters of 
the globe, the situation of his own coun- 
try, with its latitude and longitude, the 
limits of the European nations with their 
capitals, the principal islands of both 
hemispheres, and the most remarkable 
mountains, gulphs, and lakes, with a 
readiness as surprising as it was satis- 
factory: at the same time, answering 
the questions proposed to him respecting 
the religious and peculiar manners and 
customs of different nations, with like 
facility and accuracy. During the whole 
time, his manners were perfectly unas- 
suming; and, I confess, that the result 
of this examination afforded me as much 
gratification as any circumstance I wit- 
nessed during my stay on the island. 

** While the school at Cape Francois 
was in this flourishing condition, and 
presented such satisfactory proofs of the 
capacity and application of the Haytien 
youth, those established at Gonaives, St. 
Marc's, Fort Royal, and at other places, 
were, I understood, (for | had not an op- 
portunity of visiting them,) in a state 
equally encouraging and prosperous, ‘The 
young negroes admitted into them were 
stated to have exhibited similar proofs 
of their possessing a ready apprehension 
and a retentive memory.”’ 


Arr. VI1.—The Keep-Sake for 1828. 
pp. 324. Hurst and Co. 


Art. VII.—Friendship’s Offering. A 
Literary Album, and Christmas and 
New Year's Present, for 1828. 
12mo pp. 398. Smith, Elder and 
Co. 

Art. VIII. — Time’s Telescope ; or, 

The Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, and 
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Naturalist’s Guide, for the Year 
1828. 1l2mo. pp. 416. Sherwood 
and Co, 

As a literary work, The Keep-sake is 
inferior to some of the Annuals of which 
we gave an account in our last number ; 
but as a work of art it surpasses them all, 
The contributions for the letter-press 
are all anonymous, This veil is worn, 
we suspect, for reasons not avowed: we 
have had little desire to see it lifted up, 
though, we think, we can perceive through 
it the features of a few well-known wri- 
ters. There is a large proportion of 
prose in the volume, and some of the 
sturies are interesting. The poetry calls 
for little remark: but for its length, we 
should have extracted ** The Spirit's 
Mysteries,”” in which we perceive the 
manner, and some of the power, of Mrs, 
Hemans's verses. 

In its embellishments, the Keep-sake 
is unquestionably one of the most splen- 
did volumes of its kind that has ever ap- 
peared in England, and, we may add, 
one of the cheapest, Altogether, the 
Plates are very elegantly engraved. The 
first, by Charles Heath, from a painting 
of Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence’s—*“ Selina” — 
is a perfect gem. If avy of the rest may 
be selected without invidiousness, we 
would point out the following: ‘* Hy- 
las,’’ by C. Heath, from Howard ;— 
**'The Lady’s Dream,” by the same, from 
Stothard ;—‘‘ The Rivals,” by W. Fin- 
den, from Smirke, a very clever perform- 
ance ;—‘** The Persian Lovers,” by Port- 
bury, a young and promising engraver, 
from Corbould; the landscape iu this 
print (which, by the way, is overlooked 
in the ** List of Plates”) is accurate and 
tasteful ;—** Sadak,’’ by Roberts, well- 
rendered from the sublime picture by 
Martin, with perhaps some defect in the 
falling water;—** The Inconstant,” by 
Heath, from Stephanoff; a charming 
subject, and an exquisite engraving: can 
the art be carried higher than in these 
faces ?>—** Florence,” by Goodall, from 
Turner, the academician, a fine plate, 
full of the expression of this great pain- 
ter ;—*‘ The Convent of Chaillot,” 
Heath, from Chalon, ranks very hig 
both as to design and execution ;—** The 
Euchanted Stream,”’ by Heath, from 
Stothard, displays much taste; a little 
more finish would have reudered this one 
of the finest plates in the collection ;— 
‘** The Ghost Laid,” from Stephanoff, by 
Portbury, is another specimen of this 
young engraver’s talents, which embold- 
ens us to predict that he will take his 
place beside the first men in his profes- 
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Friendship’ s Offering is a volume of 
much external elegance. Its tasteful 
stamped binding is unique. In the list 
of contributors are some names that have 

d the ordeal of literary criticism, 
though the majority are mere candidates 
for fame. The Poet Laureate’s “‘ Funeral 
Song for the Princess Charlotte of Wales,” 
will be read as long as the “‘ Bellman’s 
Verses’ now lying before us. ‘ The 
Rustic Wreath” is one of Miss Mitford’s 
sunny and heart-warming ‘‘ Village Sto- 
ries.” Mrs. Hofland’s character of Jona- 
than Honeywood in “‘ The Comforts of 
Conceitedness,”’ is a spirited sketch. The 
anonymous article ‘‘ On Housekeepers,” 
the writer of which we faucy we can dis- 
cover, has considerable merit. ‘* The 
Three Advices, by T. Crofton Croker,” 
is a good story, in the manner of the 
Franklin or moral-economy school ; and 
the picture of the misery, sullenness, and 
desperation, of the negro-slave, in the 
anonymous verses entitled ‘‘’The Cap- 
tive,” cannot be contemplated without 
thrilling interest. 

The Plates in this work appear to great 
disadvantage, when examined immedi- 
ately after those in the Keep-sake. None 
of them, indeed, claim a high eulogium. 
“‘ The Italian Wanderer,” by Romney, 
from Gill, is pretty; —‘‘ Titian’s Last 
Picture,’ by Ensom, from Bone, is good; 
—the view of “‘ Bombay,”’ by Jeavons, 
from Witherington, is neatly done and 
is, we presume, accurate ;—‘‘ The Cot- 
tage Diorama,’’ by T. Garner, a name 
new to us, from Webster, is clever, and 
entitles us to pronounce the engraver to 
be able and promising in the art; — 
**'The Captive Slave,” by E. Finden, 
froya Simpson, does justice to a very 
expressive picture. 

Time's Telescope is, amidst the “ an- 
nuals,”’ like a Plain Friend, as the true 
Quaker is called, in an assembly of belles 
and beaux. There is little that is orna- 
mental, but much that is useful and 
valuable, in this yearly publication, which 
has now lived through fourteen winters’ 
snows. As long as there are those that 
prize real knowledge and solid instruc- 
tion, above that which tempts the eye or 
pleases the imagination, Time’s ‘Tele- 
scope will not be without its patrons. 





Art. IX.—No Scripture Authorit 
Sor the Hypothesis of the Treo Na. 
tures and the Deity of Christ, and 

a Lecture de- 


Infinite Satisfaction ; 


livered in the Unitarian Chapel, 
Alnwick, on Sunday Evening, ys ril 
8th, 1827, in Reply to the hee 
David Paterson's ‘* Discourse om 
the Unitarian Controversy.” By 
John Wright. 8vo. BP. 32. Aln- 
wick, printed by W. Davison. 


Tue Unitarian controversy seems to 
have been carried on for some time with 
great warmth at Alnwick; the press 
being fed by the pulpit. We have not 
seen Mr. Paterson’s publications, but we 
learn from the “‘ Reply” before us that 
he is av unmeasured reviler of the Uni- 
tarians. He may, however, be left to 
Mr. John Wright, who is a sturdy dispu- 
tant, and calls things by their proper 
names, and is fully aware of the safety 
of his own ground, and quite able to 
maintain his position. Our observation 
and experience agree with the Lecturer’s, 
as expressed in the following passage : 

«¢ | have for a considerable time past 
conversed with many of the sober-minded 
and judicious part of the community; 
with many individuals whose native sim- 
plicity ranks them among those who are 
by no means likely to give an injudicious 
statement of what they have read in 
Scripture. And I have not found one 
who, from a perusal of his Bible, be 
lieved that Jesus Christ was God AF 
mighty. Not one have I found who 
could say that he had read in Scripture 
that Jesus Christ was of himself God 
Almighty. I have found that, however 
much many of them were shocked with 
the sound or title of Unitarian, their 
ideas were almost strictly Unitarian. 
And I do believe that the generality of 
professing Christians are so, without 
being aware of it. And I am still fur 
ther convinced that were the ministers 
of what is commonly called the orthodox 
faith, literally to abide by their creed, 
the result would soon be evident. To 
the candid, the sober-minded, and more 
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judicious part of the community, we have . 


only to state the truth simply, and ad 
vise them to peruse the New Testament, 


and they will soon acknowledge that 4 


Jesus Christ is not God Almighty, but — 


inferior to Him; a being who de 


upou the Eternal Father frem whom he 4 
received those powers which distinguish- — 


ed him from all other men; ‘ that of A 

own self he could do nothing ;’ that it was 

$ the Father who did the works 
Pp, 11, 12, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mrs. Barbauld’s MSS. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

In the “ Critical Notices” of your last 
number, | observe a sentence conveying 
an imputation which it seems incumbent 
on me to disclaim. It is the following: 
** Having named Mrs. Barbauld, we must 
say, that her papers are not in good cus- 
tody, whilst such as some of those found 
in this year’s ‘ Amulet’ are suffered to 
come abroad.” (P. 924.) 

Now, Sir, it can be better known to 
no one than to the Conductors and read- 
ers of the Monthly Repository,* that the 
papers of this distinguished writer and 
most respectable woman, are in the 
** custody” of her own family, and espe- 
cially of Mr. CR. Aikin, her nephew 
and executor; and I trust that the Col- 
lection of her Works, edited by me, with 
his cencurrence, will be confessed to 
have been made under the guidance of 
principles, both moral and literary, very 
different from those which have now ex- 
posed to the public eye some juvenile 
“* Bonts-rimez,"” and ** An Impromptu 
written in a Post-Chaise.” Perhaps, 
therefore, it would have evinced more 
discernment, as well as caudour, to have 
ascribed the publication of these trifles 
to any hands rather than the almost fi- 
lial ones on which she had herself de- 
volved the sacred trust of her literary re- 
lics and surviving fame. In fact, it is 
totally unknown to the members of her 
family, by whom the very gross impro- 
— of giving them up for publication 

1as been committed ; for that of receiving 
them, the Editor of the Amulet will be 


accountable. 
LUCY AIKIN. 
Hampstead, Dee. 6. 


It was far from our intention, in the 
Critical Notice of the Amulet, to say any 
thing offensive of the late Mrs. Barbauld's 
relations, We meant only to express our 
regret that any pieces of that lady’s 
should find their way to the public, which 
we were sure she would not herself have 
printed under the sanction of her high 
name ; and to intimate that papers which 
could thus issue from the press were not 
in safe custody. In this view of the case, 
Miss Aikin, in the conclusion of her note, 
seems partly to concur, Epit.] 





* See Mr. Aikin’s letter, Vol. L. p. 477. 


The Early Fathers. 
Sir, 


More than one, I believe, of your cor- 
respondents have suggested that the time 
is come for a more accurate inquiry into 
the works and opinions of the early 
Christiaus than has at present been exe- 
cuted. Allow me to suggest to any yo 
scholar among us, that an abundant fi¢l 
of this sort is open, which (though re- 
quiring a great deal of labour and exer- 
tion) would nobly reward the pains taken 
both by the classical and theological pro- 
ficiency which such a work would pro- 
duce, and by the reputation which its 
successful execution must confer, What 
I would propose, (perhaps in my igno- 
rance of the extent of the task I am pro- 
pounding, more than I have any idea of,) 
is a complete, impartial, and careful ana- 
lysis of all the extant writings of the early 
Fathers up to a given period, with ample 
quotations on all important topics, ac- 
companied by literal translations; thus, 
in a limited number of volumes, within 
the compass of an ardinary student’s 
course of reading, furnishing a fair ab- 
stract of the whole body of these most 
important writings, Dr. Kaye’s plan of 
classifying and arranging an author's 
works according to the topics to which 
passages overspreading those works re- 
late, is one of convenience, but is liable 
to much abuse and mistake ; and, after 
all, cannot convey such an accurate im- 
pression of the character and scope of 
the works, as a faithful following of the 
author’s order and succession of thought 
must exhibit. B, O. 





Froben’s Commentary on the Bible. 
Sir, 

I wAve lately met with a volaminous 
Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, 
Froben, at Basle, iv 1501, w appeara, 
especially in the presept age of contro- 
versy, to deserye some attention, The 
Latin Vulgate occupies the middle part 
of each page, in a larger character, with 
short notes above each line; op one side 
is a selection of notes from the Fathers, 
chiefly Jerome and Augustine; whilst at 
the bottom of the page, or at the other 
side, are the postiila of Nicholas de Lyra, 
a Franciscan Friar, who taught at Paris 
in the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. These postilia contaived his expla- 
nation of the passage, and the moral 
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deductions to be derived from it. Lyra 
is mentioned as the principal Commen- 
tator in use in the days of Erasmus and 
Luther, and has been supposed to have 
led the way for Luther and the Reform- 
ers. Paul, a converted Jew, who was 
Bishop of Burgos and Arch-Chancellor to 
John, King of Castile and Leon, wrote 
remarks on these postilla, which are 
called additions, and are printed in the 
work there seen, immediately after them; 
and these, again, are followed by the 
Replica, ov replies of Matthew Doring, 
a Franciscan Friar of Saxony. Frében, 
who was the printer of Erasmus, to be 
pear whom he made Basle his residence, 
employed his countrymau,SebastianBrant, 
to superintend the edition, and add notes 
and references, and this Brant dates his 
preface Augustina, or the ides of Sept., 
1501. Such a work must give a tolerably 
good notion of what Scripture knowledge 
was, previous to Luther; and a person 
having leisure to examine it, would be 
able to trace how far those who remain 
Roman Catholics have advanced or gone 
backwards, so as to ascertain the full 
extent of the improvement in this respect 
made by the Reformation. 

I should be very glad if any of your 
correspondents could give me informa- 
tion respecting different editions of this 
work, and also respecting the German 
work in which I should find the best 
explanation of the contractions used in 
printing as well as writing at that period, 
some of which I have been unable to 
make out. 


A. 


Unitarian Ministers. 


To the Editor. 
Sir, 

i Have read with attention the com- 
munication of your correspondent D. Z., 
inserted in the Repository for September, 
entitled, “‘ Hints to Unitarians:’’ the 
observations contained in it were, I doubt 
not, dictated by a sincere wish to offer 
useful advice to young ministers, and 
ought, therefore, to be received by them 
with thankfulness, but they are far from 
being just in their application to the ha- 
bits and conduct of Unitarian ministers 
in general. 

Entertaining these sentiments, I shall 
now offer to the cousideration of your 
readers, oe a which prove to 
my own mind, and may, perhaps, to that 
of others, that the AP maton sa D. Z. 
are very unjust to a class of nren distin- 
guished for eminent virtues, of which it 
is not the least that they patiently endure 


many privations and much obloquy, in 
support of doctrines which are very un. 
popular, and for advocating which they 
receive little emolument. 

The observations of your correspon. 
dent contain a serious charge against 
Unitarian mipisters, representing them 
as wasting their valuable time in the in- 
dolent pursuit of ‘ clerical leisure,” and 
not cultivating ‘‘ the practical habits of 
men of business, which,” it is affirmed, 
in ‘* nine cases out of ten, rise up and 
condemn” them. In order duly to ap- 
preciate the justice or injustice of this 
charge, let any one consider in what the 
usual business of an Unitarian minister 
consists, aud he will find that, exclusive 
of other duties, it is not merely in public 
teaching from the pulpit one day in the 
week, but also in private teaching in @ 
school every other day but that one. To 
perform the office of a public teacher 
once in seven days, in a proper manner, 
requires much reading and more medita- 
tion: the composition of sermons, if re- 
gularly and well made, is itself a Hercu- 
lean labour. Persons, unaccustomed to 
mental exertion of this kind, ignorantly 
suppose that it is an easy task, to the 
ready execution of which nothing more 
is necessary than pen, ink, and paper; 
but a good sermon is not made without 
a laborious exercise of all the powers of 
the mind: if it be argumentative, much 
previous research and study will be ne- 
cessary for the collection of evidence aud 
the lucid developement of it ; if imagina- 
tive, the research may be less, but the 
difficulty of composition will, perhaps, 
be greater—the tracery-work of fancy 
requires repeated touches of the most de- 
licate kind, and the web of figurative or 
elegant diction is not formed without a 
minute attention to the different texture 
of words and colours of language, as well 
as patient application in the selection and 
arrangement of them. Every mind, it is 
true, may not be competent to the pro- 
duction of a sermon of first-rate excel- 
lence, and the difference in the degree 
of merit in the discourses of different 
preachers may be very considerable ; but 
the labour of the inferior writer is pro- 
bably as great as that of the master-com- 
poser, the one finding it as difficult to 
express a few common ideas in ordinary 
language, as the other to make an elo- 
quent and powerful address. To both, 
therefore, much leisure is requisite for 
the work, preparatory to their delivering 
a composition of any kind from the pul- 
pit; especially when it is considered that 
Unitarian congregations are not satisfied 
with that extemporaneous declamation 
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which is acceptable to many other sects. 
The minds of Unitarian ministers are, 
therefore, more severely tasked than 
those of most other preachers, But the 
otly hours they have for the composition 
of sermons (and it is usual with them to 
compose, not, as D. Z. unjustly insinuates, 
to compile) are those in which they are 
released from the drudgery of their 
schools, some of which must be devoted 
to bodily exercise and relaxation of 
mind, as well as to an occasional inter- 
course with their families and society. 
The time, then, which they can call their 
own, or devote to the proper business of 
their profession, is contracted indeed: in 
this brief space it is as impossible to crowd 
all the duties of that profession as for 
any one, but the metaphysician, to en- 
close the poems of Homer in a nut-shell. 
The “ clerical leisure’—the “ quiet days 
and unbroken nights” of Unitarian mi- 
nisters, exist only in the imagiuation of 
D. Z.; his arguments all proceed on the 
supposition that they are ‘* av order of 
men set apart to minister to the mental 
aud moral wauts of the people,” with no 
interfering pursuit, forced upon them by 
circumstances, to distract their attention 
aud paralyse their exertions, Unhappily, 
they are not set apart to the business of 
their profession, but are compelled, in 
many instances, in order to maintain 
themselves and families, to resort to other 
business; yet it seems they are expected 
to do all the work of the ministerial 
profession, at the same time that they 
have to obtain, by incessant exertions of 
a very exhausting nature, the common 
necessaries of life. 

It is, however, objected, apparently in 
anticipation of the statement of this im- 
portant fact, by D. Z, “ Neither ought 
we to yield too readily to the plea of in- 
cessaut labour for the supply of bodily 
wants and personal comforts.” But why 
ought not this plea to be admitted? Bo- 
dily wants, if not personal comforts, must 
be supplied; the daily task of providing 
fur these will necessarily interfere with 
ministerial duties. The present low sa- 
laries of ministers will not furnish them 
and their families with common food, 
clothing, aud habitation ; and were they 
not to increase them by scholastic or 
literary employment, many of them would 
be reduced to actual want, It may be 
philosophical, but it is certainly not be- 
nevolent nor conclusive reasoning, to ar- 
gue, in reference to ministers thus em- 
ployed, ‘* Unless a man be fully impressed 
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with a sense of the duties he has to dis- 
charge, unless he has takev pains to 
establish. the habit of performing them, 
added comforts and pecuniary advantages 
will do nothing for him.” A man may 
have a deep sense of the duties he has to 
discharge, and take all the pains possible 
to perform them, yet be placed in such a 
situation that he cannot with his utmost 
efforts perform them; and sach is the 
unhappy situation of many Unitarian 
ministers, compelled to have recourse to 
other employments, besides that of their 
profession, to obtain common sustenance, 
D. Z. has said much in praise of the 
practical habits of men of business, placed 
by him in disparaging contrast with the 
sedentary habits of ministers; but were 
the merchant or the tradesman prevented 
from attending to the business of the 
shop, the counting-house, or the mart, 
by the necessity of procuring a livelihood 
elsewhere, the concerns that now 80 
strongly engage his attention would be 
neglected—the shop would be closed, 
the counting-house abandoned, aud the 
thronged Exchange be converted into an 
unpeopled solitude. Gladly would Unita- 
rian ministers devote all their time and 
talents to the business of their ministry, 
both in and out of the pulpit, if the socie- 
ties whom they serve would exempt them 
from the necessity of having recourse to 
other occupations. Tothe unjust charge, 
urged against the members of the clerical 
profession, in the service of Uuitarian 
churches, “ Ye are idle, ye are idle,”’ it 
may be replied, with a strict adherence 
to truth, The Unitarian minister is not 
ouly a labourer in the vineyard of the 
Lord, but, also, in the thorny field of a 
more exacting master, the world; hence 
he not unfrequently lives a drudge and 
dies a martyr to his profession. Under 
these circumstances, however depressing, 
he strives, amidst incessant and exhaust- 
ing labours, to be content. But the vir- 
tue that does not murmur may feel justly 
indignant at censures which imply a total 
obduracy to the evils it patiently sustains, 
and an oppressive exaction of labours 
greater than human nature is able to 
perform. The persons who utter these 
censures, and make this exaction, may, 
perhaps, be taught to feel sympathy for 
the situation, and exercise justice to- 
wards the virtues, of ministers, by bei 
reminded that they are human beings an 
subject to human necessities. 
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OBITUARY. 


————ooee 


Apranam Soromon, Esg., M. D. 


Nov. 6, at Marseilles, whither he had 
gone for his health, on his way to Italy, 
Apranam Sotomon, Esq., M. D., of 
Liverpool. He studied medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, where he gra- 
duated in the year 1810. As his name 
imports, he was of Jewish extraction ; 
but, whilst a student, the question of the 
truth of Christianity attracted his serious 
attention, and the result of his inquiries 
into its evidences was his becoming a 
Christian. He considered Christianity 
and Unitarianism to be identical, and 
henceforward associated and worshiped 
with the Unitarians. He settled, soon 
after he left college, at Birmingham, 
where he was widely known in his prac- 
tice as a benefactor to the poor. A pul- 
monary complaint, which has at length 
proved fatal, made it necessary for him, 
some years ago, to try the benefit of a 
winter in the mild climate of the south 
of France. He returned, as his friends 
fondly hoped, to enjoy an useful and 
happy life ; but the seeds of disease were 
too deeply sown in his frame to be era- 
dicated. Family affairs now called him 
to Liverpool, where he resided for some 
time. Latterly, he removed to Axmin- 
ster, in Devonshire, for the sake of a more 
genial air. His complaint growing upon 
him, he was advised and prevailed on 
once more to visit the south of Europe, 
aud with this journey terminated his 
valuable life. He was an amiable, be- 
nevolent, honourable and conscientious 
man. His moral and Christian princi- 
ov were severely tried during his short 
ife ; but those that knew him best will 
be the first to declare that his strongest 
wish and steadiest effort was to act up 
to the faith of the pure gospel, which he 
had embraced from genuine conviction. 
We know of no composition of his, but 
his thesis for his degree, entitled, ‘ Dis- 
putatio—Pathologica [nauguralis de qui- 
busdam Cerebri Tumoribus.” 


—_-—_— 


Mr. Thomas Biackmore. 


Nov. 14, in his 71st year, s 
Mr. Tuomas Buackwons, of boars hy 
Kent. With the exception of periodical 
attacks of the gout, which appeared to 
be hereditary, he had enjoyed a con- 


siderable share of health. On the morn- 
ing of his decease he took up the Chris. 
tian Reformer, and was reading, when 
he suddenly fell back in his chair and 
instantly expired. The shock to his 
surviving family and friends is much 


more easily conceived of than expressed. - 


The instruction it conveys to all reflect- 
ing minds cannot be mistaken. In com- 
mon with the great family of mankind, 
he partook in those trials and afflictions 
which a Being of unerring wisdom and 
equal benignity hath ordained for the 
exercise of the best virtues of the heart 
and life. In these circumstances his 
train of thought and reflection took that 
direction which could alove give unfail- 
ing support to his mind. His religious 
sentiments were those of the society 
with whom he was connected. They 
were Unitarian. Upon completing his 
70th year he composed a prayer, which 
expresses his state of mind and leading 
train of thought and reflection, and 
effectually points out our only sources 
of consolation in passing through the 
ever fluctuating and often very trying 
circumstances of this mortal life. 





BARON DE STAEL, 


Nov. 17, at Copel, at the age of 36, 
AvuGUsTUs Baron be STABL, son of the 
celebrated Madame de Stael. He was 
the author of some tracts on political 
subjects, and edited a collected edition 
of his mother’s works. He was a warm 
and active philanthropist, and took a 
prominent part in the formation and the 
Support of institutions devoted to the 
Improvement of the condition of the 
poorer classes of the people. The Caisse 
@’ Epargnes, or Savings’ Bank at Paris, 
owed in part its establishment to him. 
He was also a warm supporter of the 
Société de prévoyance mutuelle des ouvriers 
Protestants, a kind of Benefit Society for 
Protestant workmen. He was a member 
also of the Société de la Morale Chré- 
tienne, and had, in the last spring, suc- 
ceeded the Duc de la Rochefoucauld as 
its president. Besides these, he was an 
active supporter of the French Bible, 
Religious Tract, and Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Societies. But the subject which 
had of late engaged most of his atten- 
tion was the Slave Trade, which he had 
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been zealously labouring to discourage 
and restrain by an exposure of its hor- 
rors aud its iniquity. 





Rev. WitLiAM BROADBENT. 


Dec. 1, at Latchford, near Warrington, 
aged 72, ‘the Rev. WILLIAM BROADBENT, 
who was pastor of the Unitarian congre- 
gation of Warrington upwards of thirty 
years. He was the cidest son of William 
and Elizabeth Broadbent, and was born 
on the 28th of August, 1755. In August 
1777, he entered as Student in Divinity 
at the Dissenting Academy at Daveutry, 
then under the direction of the Rev. 
Thomas Robins; aud, in June 1782, 
finished his course of academical stu- 
dies. In August, in the same year, 
he was chosev Classical Tutor in that 
institution, to succeed Mr. Taylor, who 
had resigned. In January 1784, he 
resigned this appointment and accepted 
that of Tutor in Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, and Logic. In November 
1789, he removed to Northampton with 
the Academy, which was then placed 
uuder the care of the Rev. John Horsey, 
as successor to Mr. Belsham, who, from 
the purest principles of integrity, had 
resigned the office of Principal aud Theo- 
logical ‘Tutor, on account of the change 
which had taken place in his theological 
sentiments, 

Mr. Broadbent resigned his situation 
on accepting an invitation to settle at 
Warrington, where he became the pastor 
of the congregation. He held this office 
until the spring of 1822, when he was 
compelled, by indisposition and growing 
infirmities, to resigu. Mr. Broadbent 
was always a close student; his favourite 
line of reading was ia biblical criticism, 
and he was intimately acquainted with 
the best authors, ancient and modern, 
who have devoted themselves to scrip- 
tural inquiries. To this circumstance 
may be attributed his eminent usefulness 
as a preacher. When he settled at War- 
rington he was a moderate Arian. By 
his continued researches into the Scrip- 
tures, he became dissatisfied with the 
theological sentiments he had held, aud 
in a few years became a decided Unita- 
rian; and in time succeeded in bringing 
over the congregation, with the excep- 
tion of three or four individuals, to his 
own opinions. 

The prevailing sentiment in his mind, 
and a favourite theme of his pulpit ser- 
vices and conversations, was the infinite 
mercy and goodness of God, He ever 
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of the Divine Being. ‘This confidence 
was his support in the many afilictive 
trials to which he was subjected. ‘The 
strength of his religious principles was 
put to a severe test by the loss of his 
only child, the Rev. 'T. B. Broadbent, 
(see Mon. Repos. XII. p. 690,) a young 
man of great promise and amiable cha- 
racter. This loss he felt most acutely; 
but the pure por correct religious prin- 
ciples he had imbibed suppe ported him on 
this trying occasion. His constitution, 
however, received a shock which it never 
recovered. From that period, indispo- 
sition began to make inroads upon his 
health, and bodily infirmities continued 
to increase until they finally put a period 
to his life. His mind remained unim- 
paired to the moment of his dissolution ; 
and a few days before he died, be ex- 
pressed himself in the warmest language 
of thankfulness to his Almighty Father 
for having, through a long life, conferred 
upon him so many blessings, and parti- 
cularly for preserving his mental ee 
to his last days. As he had lived, 

he died; calm, placid, peaceful, fev 
composed, 

iv the latter period of his ministerial 
career, he formed a class of young per- 
sons in the congregation, to whum he 
delivered, during two years, a series of 
lectures in a plain and popular style, in 
which he gave a clear pm lucid view of 
the Scriptures. Mr. Broadbent was a 
warm and intimate friend of the Rev. 
Thomas Belsham, Their friendship 
commenced when he was only eighteen, 
aud coutinued unbroken until the hand 
of death, has for a time, snapt asunder 
that bond which united them in a con- 
geniality of sentiment, of dispositions, of 
habits, and of virtues. 

Mr. Broadbent was interred on the 
following Thursday, in the Unitarian 
chapel at Warrington; and on Sunday, 
the 9th iust., the Rev. Edward Robinson 
Dimock delivered a very able funeral 
discourse, to a crowded audience, from 
Hebrews xi, 4, 





JoserH PLANTA, Esq. 


Dec. 3, at the advanced age of 84, 
Joseru PLANTA, Esq., F.R.S., &e., Prin- 
cipal Librarian of the British Museum. Mr, 
Planta was born on Feb. 21, 1744, and 
was educated under the personal super- 
vision of his father, ba yg was a native of 
Switzerland, and held the office of Assist 
aut Librarian at the Museum. Ip the 
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the death of his father, was appointed 
his successor at the Museum. In 1774, 
he was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Society; shortly afterwards he conducted 
its foreign correspondence ; and in 1776, 
was appointed its Secretary, On the 
death of Dr. Morton, in 1799, he was 
raised to the office of Principal Librarian 
of the Museum, an office of which he 
discharged the duties with great appro- 
bation to the time of his decease. Mr. 
Planta was intimately acquainted with 
all the principal moderv languages. He 
was the author of a History of Switzer- 
land, in 2 vols. 4to.; an Essay on the 
Runic or Scandinavian Language ; and a 
Catalogue of the Cotton Manuscripts in 
the Museum, 





Mr. Meapows MARTINEAU. 


Dec. 18, at Brighton, at Dr. Morell’s 
School, in his 15th year, MEapows 
MARTINEAU, son of Mr. John Martineau, 
jun., of the City Road. 

May the many hearts which the loss 
of this most amiable and engaging boy 
has filled with mourning be enabled to 
give up their mortal hopes for him with 
perfect resignation to the Divine will, 
grateful for recollections which no lapse 
of time can diminish or impair; recollec- 
tions of a character, a countenance and 
a voice, which could scarcely be ob- 
served, even by a stranger, without emo- 
tion, and which, in the circle of his own 
friends and connexions, were irresis- 
tibly engaging and attractive. 

Beloved by all who knew him, he is 
gone to his early grave ; but the blessing 
pronounced upon the “ pure in heart,’ is 
goue with him, and the blessing of those 
that mourn must be the portion of all 
who have truly felt the influence of his 
gentle and heavenly spirit. 





Rev, James Scorr. 


Dec. 19, at Cradley, Worcestershire, 
aged 59, the Rev. James Scorr, during 
thirty-eight years minister of a society 
of Protestant Dissenters in that place. 
On the preceding Lord’s-day he preached 
twice in his own simple, unaffected, se- 
rious manner. ‘Towards the close of his 
sermon in the afternoon, his voice falter- 
ed, he became inaudible, and it was 
soon evident that he had been seized 
with apoplexy. He was carried to his 
house, where he lay in an apparently 
unconscious state till his death; so that 
he may be said to have been called at 
once from the scene of duties in which 
he delighted to that of his great reward. 








How he lived and what spirit he breathed 
may best be learnt from the awful void 
which his removal has occasioned, and 
from the tears and the regrets in which 
his memory is embalmed. 


‘His mind was a thanksgiving to the 
Power 
That made him; it was blessedness 
and love.” 
J..0. EE. 


We hope that some friend will favour 
us with a Memoir of this estimable man, 
for insertion in a future number. 





Hecen Maria WILLIAMS. 


Lately, at Paris, where she had resided 
for about thirty-five years, Mrs. HELEN 
Maria Wittiams, well known by her 
works on the French Revolution, and 
other publications. We shall give some 
further account of this lady in our vext 
number. 





Tuomas Appis EMMET. 


Lately, at New York, (U. S.,) THomas 
Appis Emmet, Esq., a distinguished 
member of a high-minded but unfortu- 
nate family, who became fatally involved 
in the political troubles of Ireland, at 
the close of the last and the beginning of 
the present century. ‘Thomas Addis was 
the eldest son of Dr. Emmet, who for 
some time held the appointment of 
State Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 
Having, in 1797, enrolled himself with 
the United Irishmen, whose original ob- 
ject was the laudable one of promoting 
the cause of rational liberty in their 
country, he was arrested and imprisoned 
under a charge of high treason. The 
government, however, dropped proceed - 
ings against him on his pledging himself 
to become an exile from Ireland for life. 
On his expatriation he went to America 
and settled at New York, where he pur- 
sued the profession of the law, and ina 
short time raised himself, by his fine 
talents, to the first eminence at the Ame- 
rican Bar. He held, for a cousiderable 
time, the office of Attorney-General for 
New York. He was the warm promoter 
of the charitable institutions of this city, 
and was the founder and chief supporter 
of the Society of St. Patrick’s established 
there. 

It was of Robert Emmet, the unfor- 
tunate brother of Thomas, who perished 
on a scaffold for the part he acted in the 
Irish insurrection of 1803, that Moore, 
his friend and fellow-student at Trinity 
College, Dublin, wrote the following 
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beautiful lines, which he has introduced 
into his Irish Melodies: 


‘Oh! breathe not his name, let it sleep 


in the shade, 

Where cold and unhonotr'd his relics 
are laid! 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that 
we shed, 

As the night.dew that falls on the grass 
o’er his head! 


But the vight-dew that falls, though in 
silence it weeps, 

Shall brighten with verdure the grave 
where he sleeps! 


Intelligence.— Test and Corporation Acts, 
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And the tear that we shed, though in 
secret it rolls, 

Shall long keep his memory green in our 
soyls,” 


The affecting tale of the Broken Heart, 
in Geoffrey Crayon’s Sketch Book, is 
founded on the attachment to Robert 
Emmet of Sarah Curran, daughter of 
Mr. Curran, the Irish Master of the 
Rolls, In the last volume of the former 
series of the Monthly Repository (Vol. 
XXI. p. 742) are some excellent verses 
on Robert Emmet. 











INTELLIGENCE, 


I 


Test and Corporation Acts. 


Ar a Special General Meeting of the 
Body of Protestant Dissenting Ministers 
of the Three Denominations, held at Dr. 
Williams’s Library, November 13, 1827, 
the Rev. Dr. John Rippon in the Chair, 
it was unanimously resolved, 

“That this Body esteem it to be a Chris- 
tian duty to renew the declaration of the 
injustice, impolicy, and profane tendency 
of the Corporation and Test Acts; their 
injustice in excluding Protestant Dissent- 
ers from civil and political advantages, 
accessible to other classes of His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, not more loyal or more 
zealous and active in the support of the 
Constitution of the country than them- 
selves ; their impolicy in creating division 
amongst Britons, and depriving the King 
and country of the services of a large part 
of the people of these realms; and their 
profane tendency, inasmuch as they prosti- 
tute a solemn and holy ordinance of our 
religion to worldly and uncharitable pur- 
poses, 

‘* That we do again petition both Houses 
of Parliament in the approaching Session 


- for the repeal of so much of the afore- 


said Acts as relates to the Sacramental 
Test.” 

The Meeting then adjourned to Tuesday 
the 11th December, to consider and agree 
to an address to Protestant Disseaters, 
and to the religious public in general, on 
the subject of the Corporatiou and Test 
Acts. 

‘The following Address was then uuaui- 
mously approved of, and ordered to be 
trapemleted to the United Committee on 
those Acts to be printed and circulated. 


Address of the General Body of Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers, resi- 
ding in and about the Cities of Lon- 
don and Westminster, to Protestant 
Dissenting Ministers throughout the 
United Kingdom, and to the Reli- 
gious Public in general,—agreed 
upon unanimously ata Special Meet. 
ing held by Summons at the Library 
of the late Rev. Dr. Daniel Williams, 
in Red-Cross Street,—on Tuesday, 
December T1, 1827,—the Rev. Dr. 
John Rippon, inthe Chair. 


CHRISTIAN BRETHREN, | 

Wirna a warm feeling of Christian 
friendship, aud ander a weighty sense of 
moral duty, we take the liberty to ad- 
dress you at the present moment upon a 
subject that lies near our hearts; namely, 
the application to Parliament upon the 
Corporation and Test Acts. It gave 
us unfeigned pleasure to observe the zea- 
lous but temperate spirit with which 
this application was made by Protestant 
Dissenters generally, in the last session 
of Parliament. As a Body, we have 
unanimously resolved to renew our pe- 
tition in the session that is approaching ; 
and being most anxious that our brethren 
throughout the kingdom should unite 
heartily with us on this occasion, we 
cannot forbear submitting to your serious 
atteution some considerations relating to 
this highly important matter, which have 
forcibly impressed our own minds, and 
will, we doubt not, influence yours, Far 
be it from us to seem to dictate to our 
brethren. We rejoice iu the persuasion 
that they are well-informed upon .thig 
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subject, and fully prepared to discharge 
their duty, as in the presence of Almighty 
God. They will not, however, we feel 
assured, deem a friendly address from 
us upon a topic of common interest, un~ 
seasouable or obtrusive ; especially since 
it cannot have escaped the notice of any 
that have bent their minds to this great 
question, that the peculiarly religious and 
Christian view of it has not received all 
the consideration which it merits, from 
some of the Protestant Dissenters. 

We entertain a deep and unalterable 
sense of the injustice, impolicy and un- 
charitableness of the Test Laws ;—which 
deprive avery large portion of the peo= 
ple of this kingdom of the common rights 
ot subjects 5 treat a conscientious re- 
ligious profession as a civil offence ; dis- 
able His Majesty from availing himself 
of the services of many who might effec- 
tually promote the best interests of his 
kingdom; divide a people, born to be 
united, into two parties—the one a fa- 
voured, the other a degraded party ; and 
thus plant @ root of bitterness where all 
the considerations both of civil expe- 
diency aud of religious duty call for mu- 
tual respect, esteem and kindness. 


We do not overlook the operation of 


the Aunnal Indemnity Acts iu arresting 
the penal consequences of the Test Laws; 
but were these Acts a more certain pro- 
tection of Nouconformists than we are 
instructed that they are, we could not 
rest satished with receiving a pardon 
where We are conscious of po crime, and 
with being connived at, instead of staud- 
ing justified to the eyes of our country- 
men, in the exercise of our civil and 
political rights and privileges. 

With our views, which we are happy 
to believe that we hold in common with 
all Protestant Dissenters, we could not 
submit, without remonstrance, to any 
Religious Test of fitness for civil office ; 
because every such test has a tendency to 
secularize the religion of our Holy Re- 
deemer, whose kingdom is not of this 
world, and is, besides, an assumption of 
infallibility on the part of such as impose 
it, and of a right to dictate to the con- 
sciences of those on whom it is imposed 

But it is not upon this branch of the 
subject that we are most anxious to ad- 
dress you; and, indeed, it is unnecessary 
to dwell upon the civil and political view 
of our case, which has been so amply 
and satisfactorily explained, in the “ State- 
ment’’ published by the “* United Com- 
mittee,"’* and in the “ Petition” of our 
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© ** Statement of the Case of the Pro- 
testant Dissenters under the Corporation 





Deputies to the House of Commons,*— 
documents which have been very widely 
circulated, and which, in our judgment, 
must carry conviction to the mind of 
every dispassionate reader, that the pre- 
sent application of the Protestant Dis- 
senters to the Legislature is founded on 
the solid basis of fact and argument, and 
is pre eminently entitled to the grave 
consideration of Parliament. 

Our principal design, Christian Bre- 
thren, is to call your attention to the 
scandal thrown upon our holy religion 
by the Sacramental Test. The ordinance 
of the Lord’s Supper is the most solemn 
institution that was ever established, and 
its ends are the most momentous that 
were ever contemplated, even in the 
scheme of the Divine dispensations. Our 
Saviour, in commending the Supper to 
his disciples, said, Do this in remembrance 
of me; and the faithful Apostle who 
received it in command from the Head 
of the Church to guard and vindicate and 
enforce the ordinance, has explained, 
that as often as we eat this bread and 
drink this cup, we do shew forth the Lord's 
death till he come. \t is manifest, there- 
fore, that the celebration of this sacred 
rite with any other than serious and 
purely spiritual views, must be a gross 
perversion of it, a dishonour to the re- 
ligion of which it constitutes so vital a 
part, and a high indignity to its great 
Institutor, ‘* the Lord of all.’”’ Yet, by 
the Corporation Act, no person can hold 
oflice in any Corporate Town or Borough, 
and, by the ‘Test Act, no person can hold 
any place of trust or emolument under 
the Crown, or exercise any function of 
Magistracy, without qualifying himself by 
receiving the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the 
Church of Eugland, under very heavy 
mulcts and ruiuous penalties. No ac- 
count is taken by these Acts of the faith 
or the character of the communicants. 
The Sacrament is to be received in all 
cases, Without distinction; and hence, 
of necessity, many are driven by the Law 
to the Lord’s Table, of whom it is no 





and Test Acts, published for the United 
Committee appointed to conduct their 
Application for Reliet.””. Third edition. 
evo. Sold, price 6d., by Hunter, Holds- 
—" and Wightman and Cramp, Lon- 
aon, 


* This “ Petition” is expected to ap- 
pear in an early number of ‘* The Test- 
Act Reporter,” a monthly publication by 
the ** United Committee,” announced 
as forthcoming on the Ist of January, 
1828 
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breach of charity to say, that they have 
none of the qualifications required by the 


Christian Scriptures of the partakers of 


the solemn symbols of the New Covenant, 
—and some, who are notorious evil- 
livers,—and others, who are unbelievers, 
and eveu profane scoffers ! 

Scarcely daring to allow our feelings 
to dictate words, with regard to this 
prostitution of the holy ordinance,—we 
choose to quote the language of a mem- 
ber and miuister and bishop of the Church 
of England, in a ** Letter to a Member 
of Parliament :"’—** If you will but se- 
riously andimpartially consider this thing, 
Iam sure you will conclude, (as [ have 
done for many years,) that the prostitu- 
tion of the most solemn and sacred Sup- 
per of our Lord, to secure places of 
profit or honour to those who, though 
ever so notoriously wicked, will (by 
complying with the said Act) entitle 
themselves to be called Churchmen, is 
a high affront to God, aud a foul blot 
upou any Christian Church that encou- 
rages such a corruption; of which Church 
| profess myself an unworthy member, 
but ove that mourns for all our imper- 
fections, and would rejoice to see all 
Christian Churches firmly established and 
flourish upon the doctrine and practices 
of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself (and no other) being the chief 
corner-stone.’’* 

In accordance with these sentiments, 
the Protestant Dissenters have always 
reasoned, ‘* that Religion is wounded in 
the house of her friends when the Lord’s 
Supper is administered and received for 
any other purposes than those of genuine 
piety; that if this ordinance be a Test 
lor any world, it is a Test for another, 
and not for this; that the introduction 
of the temptation of secular hopes and 
fears to the performance of this act, 
vitiates its acceptableness, decides not 
the religion of the communicant, repels 
the couscientious, invites the unprin- 
Cipled, and corrupts the weak,—and 
that, in every view, it is a prostitution 
and profanation of holy things.”"— This is 
not to eat the Lord’s Supper +—And we 
cannot but remind you, that the Chief 
of the Apostles, to whom we have re- 
ferred, pronounces a fearful sentence 
against him that, not discerning the Lord's 


* “<A True Churchman’s Reasons for 
Repealing the Corporation and ‘Test 
Acts,” by Dr. Hoadly, who, when bishop 
of Salisbury, gave the MS, of the tract to 
Dr, Avery, with leave to publish it, 
which the Doctor did in the year 1732. 

t 1 Cor, xi. 20, 
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hody, in this Supper, eateth and drinketh un- 
worthily ;—** the sense of which phrase," 
(says the learned and pious Dr. Dod- 
dridge,* whose praise is in all our 
churches,) ** must extend to every man- 
ner of receiving contrary to the nature 
and design of the ordinance; and con- 
sequently to the case of doing it merely 
in a secular view; which’ (he adds) 
** | heartily pray that all concerned in it 
may seriously consider.”’ 

‘The abuse and profauation of the Lord's 
Supper by making it a mere civil or po- 
litical test, would, in our conscientious 
judgment, be the same, in whatever man- 
ner it was administered. Were the or- 
dinance legally permitted to be received, 
with this view, in our own churches and 
with our own forms, we should equally re- 
movstrate against the Sacramental Test; 
saying, in effect, with a much-esteemed 
predecessor in the Christian ministry and 
in the service of Protestant noncouforme- 
ity,—** No! blessed Redeemer! we will 
never prostitute the memorials of thy 
death and sufferings, to obtain secular 
advantages. We will stand in awe of 
thy word which saith, ‘ As often as ye 
do this, do it in remembrance of me.’—No! 
we will never go to Calvary to seek tem. 
poral emoluments. Never will we visit 
Gethsemane with our feet, while our 
hearts are set on our idols ! We will never 
make thy tomb the path to earthly pre- 
ferment!" 

We are ueither required nor disposed 
to deliver any opinion upon the practice, 
once common amongst some Protestant 
Dissenters, of occasional conformity to 
the Church of England, in her Commu- 
ion Service, as a testimouy of brotherly 
charity. In this thing, ‘* let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own miud.” 
Our remarks apply to the Sacrament 
only asa civil test; with regard to which 
we must be allowed to observe, that it 
cannot be submitted to by a Protestant 
Dissenter with the sincerity and good 
faith which ought to accompany every 
act of life, and especially every public 
act, and more especially every public act 
of religion: for it is evidently designed 


* Fam. Expos. on 1 Cor. xi. 29. 8vo. 
ed. 1V. 307. 

+ See a Sermon published in the year 
1790, by the late Rev. Samuel Pearce, of 
Birmingham, entitled, ‘* The oppressive, 
unjust, and profane Nature and ‘Tendency 
of the Corporation and ‘Test Acts.” 
8vo. p. 31. This valuable discourse is 
reprinted by ‘* The United Committee,” 
and may be had, price 6d., of all the 
booksellers, 
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as a token and proot that he who com- 
plies is a bond fide member ot the ¢ burch 
of Eveland, and well-affected to all its 
doctrine and discipline. ‘This was the 
precise ground taken b those that op- 
posed the repeal of the Bill to prevent 
Occasional Couformity, in the year 1719. 
—* The bare receiving of the Holy 
Eucharist’ (said one noble speaker on 
that occasion ® ‘ eould never be in- 
tended simply as a qualification for an 
office ; but is an open declaration, av in- 
dubitable proof, of b ing and remaining 
a sincere member of the Church. Who- 
ever presumes to receive it with any 
other view profanes it; and may be said 
to seck his promotion in this world, by 
eating aud drinking his own damnation 
in the next.”’ 

Whilst, therefore, we feel the injustice 
of the proscription under which we lie, 
as Protestant Dissenters, by the Test 
Laws, we feel more deeply the dishonour 
which they put upon the religion of our 
Lord aud Saviour; and thus feeling, we 
say, (as was said with a noble and Chris- 
tian fervour, when this question was last 
brought before the Leuislature,t) “© It 
injustice must be practised, let it not be 
in the name of God and Christ! Let 
not God and Christ be summoned to be 
mstirumental thereto 

As Protestant Dissenters we have 
kearned, and as Protestant Di 
Ministers we teach, that a prac tice which 
is not warranted by the Lloly Scriptures, 


/ 


and much more one which is in opposi- 
tion to them, can derive no religious au- 
thority or sanction whatsoever trom an 
tiquity or custom ; but we cannot retrain 
from observing with reward to the prac- 
tice in question, that it is of recent origin 
aud peculiar to England, a land of Pro- 
testants,—anud further, that we know of 
no similar abuse of a Christian rite io 
any one of the churches of Christ ndom.,. 
‘To our own nation belongs the unh py 


distinction of desecrating the sol mn 
ordinance of the Lord's Suppel by ap- 
plying it to secular and political Uses 5 


and this humbling consideration should 
surely arouse both our patriotic and our 
Christian zeal to roll away the re proach 
from our beloved couutry. 


* The then Lord Lansdown. 
Lords’ Debates, 

r Sec se "Tie Dissenters’ Ph a, Ol 
Appeal to the Justice, the Honour, and 
the Ke ligion of the hingdom, against the 
lest Laws, Published at the he quest of 
the Committee of Protestant Dissenters 


Set 


al thy Midland District. By G 


The operation of the Test Laws upon 
the Protestant Dissenting Interest has 
been, as far as our observation and know- 
ledge extend, not a little unfavourable, 
If the Dissenter comply with them, his 
conformity is a scandal and a stumbling- 
block to his brethren, towards whom his 
Christian relation is changed, to the dis- 
advantage of both parties ; and either his 
own couscience is wounded, or he falls 
into a habit of indifference, which pre- 
pares the way for other worldly com- 
pliances, aud, in the end, he and his 
family cease to be effective supporters of 
our cause:—if he refuse compliance, 
either he takes place or office with a 
violation of the law, and is at the mercy 
of the common informer, and may be 
lone harassed, and, at last, heavily fined, 
unless he can take shelter under the An- 
nual Indemnity Acts, which are, as was 
before stated, a doubtful protection, and 
may Or may not be passed, at the option 
of the Legislature ,—or, he is debarred 
from offices, emoluments and honours to 
which he may be entitled by his services 
and talents and the good opinion of his 
fellow-citizens, and is thus punished for 
his conscientiousness 5 his family suffer- 
iug with him for that which is their 
truest honour, and the public being de- 
frauded of the contribution of good ser- 
vice, Which a gifted and patriotic member 
of the community would bring to the 
commonwealth, 

But although we feel and reason in 
this manner, as Protestant Dissenters, 
we are eager to acknowledge that there 
is a still higher interest than that of 
Dissent, the interest of Religion, pure 
and undefiled; with a reverential view 
to which we declare, most sincerely and 
solemnly, that were the Test Laws as 
serviceable, as we believe them to be 
injurious, to our cause, we should de- 
precate them with equal earnestness as 
an offence against our common Chris- 
tianity. 

We rejoice to find that many of our 
Scottish brethren participate with us in 
these sentiments ; and we are prompted 
by this encouraging circumstance to ex- 
press the hope that the Church of Scot- 
land itself will at length be awakened to 
a sense of the importance of this ques- 
tion, aud will come forward to pray the 
Legislature to abolish laws which are as 
oppressive to the conscientious members 
of that communion, residing in England, 
as to the Protestant Dissenters. ‘The act 
of conformity required of them on taking 
place or entering into office, in this coun- 
try, is unquestionably at variance with 
the purity of the Presbyterian faith and 
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view of the English 
lest Laws in relation to the Church ot 
Scotland is not takeu merely by strangers 
at a distance; it was agaiu and again set 
re the General Assembly, with great 
weight of argument and tervour of elo- 
ynence, in the discussion upon the subject 
ich took place in that venerable body 
inthe year 1790. ** Phose of ow chureh,”’ 
said an eminent minister of the Scottish 
Church, on that oceasion, the Rev. Sir 
Harry Moncrieff Wellwood, lately de- 
ceased, in the maturity of his days aud 
his Christian reputation,)* ‘* who take 
ihe ‘Test sincerely in England, become 
pledged to the communion of another 
church, and cannot therefore be friendly 
to ours: those who take it insincerely, 
and without principle, become hardened 
against all religion, and return to Scot- 
land prepared to disregard the institu- 
tions of our faith.” 

The pious members of the Chureh of 
England appear to us to be no less in- 
terested in the discontinuance of a prac- 
tice, Which dishonours religion in general, 
ind makes it the jest of the scoffer, and 
is the peculiar burthen and opprobrium 
of their own communion, Many of them, 
we know, have long mourned in secret 
over this great and crying evil. On the 
onscientious clergy it presses with a 
weight that is often painful and some- 
times intolerable. ‘The pious minister of 
the church is placed in this distressing 
predicament :—the canons and rubrick of 
his church require him to warn from the 
Lord's ‘Table, all immoral persons, and 
eveu all persons unprepared for worthy 
communicating ; but the Test Laws make 
the Sacrament a sort of civil right and 
privilege, and some eminent legal autho- 
rities have laid down the opinion, that 
were any person applying for the sacra- 
mental qualification to be refused by the 
minister, although on the ground of 
wicked character or of notorious infide- 
lity, an action at law would lie against 
the minister so refusing :¢ he might, in 


dis ipliae Pivis 


see ** Debates in the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland, on 
taking into Consideration an Overture 
from Jedburgh, respecting the Test Act, 
May 27, 1790." 8vo. (London,) pp. 34, 
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t See the Appendix, No. U., to Tow- 
*€ Dissent from 
England,” containing the ‘* Case re- 
specting a Clergyman’s refusing to ad- 
minister the Sacrament to an open and 
notorious evil-liver, with the several 
opinions of Mr. Serjeant Hill, Mr. Ma- 
docks, and Mr, Hargrave.” 
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consequence, be harassed and even ruined 
for the faithful discharge of his duty as a 
servant of the King of kings and Lord of 
lords. This is no new point in the 
argument. So long ago as the year 1704, 
the Lower House of Convocation agreed 
in representing the legal obligation upon 
the clergy to administer the sacrament, 
by whomsoever demanded, as a_ civil 
qualification, to be one of their great 
grievances. 

We make these statements to shew 
that not the Protestant Dissenters ouly, 
but all serious Christians likewise of the 
United Kingdom, are concerned in the 
abolition of the Sacramental Test, by 
which the Christian sanctuary is polluted ; 
and to excite, if possible, a general co- 
operation amongst Christians, zealous for 
the honour and purity of their religion, 
in the effort to vindicate the sanctity of 
the solemn ordinance of the Lord's Sup- 
per, and, iu fact, to recover that ‘* wor- 
thy name whereby we are called,”” from 
the indignity under which it has so long 
lain by the prostitution to secular uses 
of the sacred memorial of the Death ot 
the Saviour of the World. 

If, Christian Brethren, you agree with 
us in our principles and sympathize with 
us in our feelings, you will not fail to 
use all your influence in promoting ap- 
plications to the Legislature, in the en- 
suing Session of Parliament, for the 
repeal of so much of the Corporation 
and Test Acts as relates to the Sacra- 
mental Test. Permit us to remind you 
that it is only by an unanimous and 
zealous appeal to the justice and wisdom 
and Christian feeling of Parliament, that 
we can convince the members of the 
Legislature that we are sincere in our 
representations of this grievance, or make 
au adequate and serviceable impression 
upon the public mind, At the same 
time, we implore, with all Christian 
meekuess and brotherly affection, that 
you will be temperate as well as firm in 
both your measures and your language ; 
that you will keep our great questiou 
pure from the admixture of any other, 
and especially political, considerations ; 
and that whilst, as Englishmen, you set 
forth your wrongs and claim your rights, 
you will also, as Englishmen, testify 
your attachment to the civil and political 
constitution of your country; and that, 
in the still higher character of Christians, 
you will manifest unbounded good-will 
to your fellow-christians of all denomi- 
nations :—for, as our venerable fathers 
in the Protestant Dissenting Ministry, 
in and about this metropolis, declared in 
a Body, in their address to their Royal 
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Patron, George the First, in the year 
1717,—** Our principles are, as we hope, 
the most friendly to mankind ; amounting 
to no more than those of a general 
toleration to all peaceable subjects, uni- 
versal love and charity for all Christians, 
and to act always, in matters of religion, 
as God shall give us licht in his will 
abont them,” 

We commend you, Christian Brethren, 
to the keeping aud he avenly hlessing ot 
Him, who, by your Christian calling, 
hath set you for the defence of the Gospel. 

Signed on behalf of the Body, 

JOHN RIPPON, D.D., Charrman. 


Py CCCAMLS of the Deputies. 

Tue General Quarterly Meeting of the 
Deputies was held, on Tuesday, the 14th 
of December. 

The minutes of the proceedings of the 
Committee, and of the United Commit- 
tee for promoting a Repeal of the Test 

1 Corporation Acts, having been read 
and approved, the Committee presented 
their anoual report, referring particularly 
to the proceedings of the past year, (with 
which the public are acquainted,) and 
expressing the zealous hopes of the Com- 
mittee for the success of then exertions 
in the great cause once again to be con. 
tended for. The report was approved 
and ordered to be printed, 

Mr. Wilks moved the cordial thanks 
of the body to the United Committee 
for their persevering exertions towards 
the attainment of the great object of 
their appointment, expressing, at the 
same time, his opinion as having been 
nufavourable to the suspension of pro- 
ceedings last session of parliament. The 
motion was carried unanimously, 

A motion was then submitted for re- 
scindjug the resolution of a former meet- 
ing, to take ten shares in the Loudon 
University; after some delay the motion 
was seconded ; but the previous ques- 
tion, being moved by Dr. Brown and 
supported by Mr. Wilks and Mr. R. 
Taylor, was carried by a very great ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Montgomery inquired for the 
Troasarer’s account, which, it was ex- 
plained, would more re gularly be pre- 
sented after the year had closed and the 
Anditors had reported, 

Au inquiry being made, at whose ex- 
pense the proc eedings as to the Test and 
Corporation \cts were conducted, the 
Chairman explained, that hitherto the 
Deputies had defraved the whole, but 
that an appeal would be made to all Dis- 
seuting congregations, and particularly 


those in the country, to come forward 
and contribute to what was the common 
cause and interest of all, the expense ot 
which might easily be defrayed by even 
a small contribution, if widely adopted. 
The suggestion certainly deserves im- 
mediate consideration. The same meet- 
ing at which the subject is discussed in 
a congregation, might casily furnish 
something towards the means of sup- 
porting a cause, the personal labour and 
exertion of which must of course fal! 
almost entirely on the central body, 





Prosecution Sor Disturbance of i 
( Ong re gration. 

A case lately occurred of indictment 
at Quarter Sessions held at Reading, on 
which occasion the prosecution failed 
under circumstances that excited some 
interest among Dissenters. The indict- 
ment having, it would appear, alleged 
that the place was duly certified, re- 
cistered, and enrolled, evidence of those 
facts was offered in the shape of the 
Bishop’s certificate. Without contest- 
ing whether it was necessary to prove 
the enrolment at all, the prosecutor's 
counsel appear, by the newspapers, to 
have contended that the Bishop’s certifi- 
cate was suflicient evidence of the fact, 
which being overruled, the prosecution 
failed. 

It is not stated whether the place had 
been certified under the last ‘Toleration 
Act or the old one. Under the old act, 
a place might be certified to either the 
Quarter Sessions for record, or to the 
Bishop for registration. Under the new 
act, it may be certified in like manner to 
cither, but each authority is ordered to 
return to the other all places certified, 
that the lists may be complete at both 
the Bishop’s and the Sessions. But on 
perusal of the last act it will be seen, that 
all which is incumbent on the party is to 
certify, and that the remainder is a minis- 
terial duty lying between the Bishop and 
the Quarter Sessions. Whether, if (as 
seems to have been usual in the forms of 
these indictments) the registration and 
record be averred, it may not be necessary 
to prove those facts, is perhaps doubtful 
‘though even then, if the averment be 
not of a matter necessary to the offence, 
it would not seem to be necessary to 
prove it); but it appears clear, that if 
the indictment is properly drawn, and 
that only is alleged which is necessary to 
constitute the offence, no difficulty can 
occur, as some have apprehended, from 
the Bishop or Quarter Sessions omitting 
to do what it is impossible for the par- 











ties interested to have any controul 


over. 

We are iuclined to think that the last 
act is the most convenient for proof, 
and that it is worth while to certify 
anew under it even places of worship 
registered before. 


Indictment of Robert Taylor. 


We expressed onr hope in our last 
Number that this would be the last of 
these absurd and miserable prosecutions. 
We are now glad to record as a confir- 
mation of our hope, that the proceeding 
has terminated abruptly. The prosecu- 
tors seem either to have shrunk from 
their responsibility and from the public 
voice, or to have received an intimation 
of a sort which they could not disregard ; 
and the defendant, after coming up se- 
veral days for judgment, was dismissed, 
for the present at least, without any mo- 
tion for judgment, or the imposition of 
any conditions, 





Opening of the Unitarian Chapel at 
Walsall. 


A New Carpet, sacred to the worship 
of the only true God, erected at Walsall, 
Staffordshire, by the Old Meeting So- 
ciety, was opened on Friday, Nov. 9, 
1827. The Rev. A. Paterson, of Stour- 
bridge, conducted the devotional part of 
the service in the morning. ‘The Rev. J. 
Scott, of Cradley, preached an excellent 
sermon from Psalm xxvi. 8. Fourteen 
ministers were present, who, with se- 
veral friends from the neighbourhood, 
dined at Mr. H, Cox’s, a member of the 
congregation, 

The Rey. J. R. Wreford, of Birming- 
ham, introduced the service in the after- 
noon. The Rev. J. Kentish, of the same 
place, preached an impressive sermon to 
a respectable audience, from Eccles, v. 1. 

On the following Lord’s day the Rev. 
W. Bowen, of Coventry, delivered two 
appropriate discourses—if the morning 
from Gen. xxviii. 17; and in the afte: 
noon, from Heb. i. 1, 2, when the house 
was crowded to excess. 

The Chapel is very plain and neat; it is 
in an eligible situation, no other place of 
worship being near, and will accommo- 
date three hundred persons, 


Removals of Ministers. 

The Rev. C. P. Vauentine, of Diss, 
has accepted an invitation to become 
winister of the Unitarian Congregation 
it Lewes in Sussex. 


latellivence.—Openiag of the Unitarian Chapel at JRalsall. 
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Dr. HeENry Davirs has resicued the 
office of Pastor of the Unitarian Con- 
gregation at Taunton. 





Proceedings of Learned Societies. 
Royat Socirry. 

Sir H. Davy having resigned the office 
of Presideut to this learued body, there 
was for some time a cousiderable stir, 
and no small measure of anxiety, among 
the Fellows as to the choice of a sue- 
cessor. Some fears were entertained 
that political principles and attachments, 
rather than scieutific qualifications, might 
preponderate in the election. The mat- 
ter has, however, been set at rest, for 
the present at Teast, by the elevation to 
the Chair of a gentleman whose attain- 
ments and character eminently fit him 
for that honourable situation. The an- 
nual election of officers took place at the 
Society’s Rooms on the 30th of Novem- 
ber, with the following result. 


President, Davies Giitbert, Esq. 
Zreasurer, Capt. KATER. 


' ; Dr. Roce 
Nv cretarics, : : rs 
Counci, 


Capt. SAUINE. 
Davies GILBERT, Esy., President 
Capt. F. Beauront, R.N. 
J. G. CHILDREN, Esq. 
Sir H. Davy, Bart. 
J.P. W. Werscuer, Esq. 
Sir E. Hume, Bart., V. P. 
Capt. H. Kater, V. P., Vreasurer 
J. Ponn, Esq., ALR 
W. Prout, M. D. 
W. H. Wottaston, M. D., V. P. 
‘THomas Youna, M.D. 
FRANCIS BAILy, sq. 
Rev. W. BuckLanp, D WD. 
Lord COLCHESTER 
J. W. Croker, Esy. 
W. H. Feiton, M. P. 
Rev. E. Goopenoucn, PD. PD. 
J. GUILLEMARD, Esq. 
J. A. Paris, M D. 


P. M. RoGet, M.D. Ug age 
. : Secretarws. 
Capt. SABINE if 

SoOciery oF ANTIQUARIES. 

This Society has commenced its sit- 
tings for the season. Its proceedings 
thus far have afforded little matter of ge- 
neral interest. 

Royvat Society or LiITeRaTuRr. 

At a late meeting of this Society, Mr. 
Landseer read a paper on the Pyramids 
of Egypt, in which he maintained the 
opinion that they were erected by Cheops, 
his brother Cephrenes, and a princess 
who was the daughter of one of these 
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stitution. The President aud other 
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1 Sir Thomas Lawrence ad- 
Students in a long and ap- 
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taken down neXt summer, 
spew one built upon an enlarged 
Some members of the Society 
have bonght ground for the purpose, and 
Mr. Strickland, our architect, is draw- 
» plan for a new building. But what 
ore extraordinary as regards Unita- 
in doctrine, is a Rerolution, it may be 
led, amongst the Friends or Quakers. 
\ large majority of that numerous body 
this city have become Unitarian. The 
question relating to the division of the 
\Mecting-houses betwixt the orthodox 
and he terodox, it is said, is to be ta- 
Ken up at the Yearly Meeting in April 
’ next, bat in the meanwhile the hetero- 
dox party has within a few days erected 
a large temporary frame building, in 
which the men met last Sunday, althouch 
if Was an extremely wet day, in numbe r 
wards of two thousand—the females 
' met in a neighbouring Meeting-house. 
iii a sect ders are call d Hi wifes, after 
it Mle Elias Hicks New York, but 
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America: Russia. 


RUSSIA. 
Ukase against the JSeves. 


‘The following translation of a late Rus- 

~ sian Ukase is copied from the ** /uria”’ 
Newspaper. | 

Ukase issued hy Impe rial mandate for ree 
luting the evisting laws concerning the 
residence of Jews, for a limited tim » 
any of the cities of Russia. 


1.—Tnose Jews who have the liberty 
to trade and to carry on handicrafts in 
the provinces exclusively appointed tor 
their settlement, by the enactments of the 
vear 1804,* are not permitted to trafhc 
in the interior government of Russia, 
that is to say, they are not to offer for 
sale any articles, either in shops or at 
their lodgings; still less are they to 
hawk about any wares or utensils, whe 
ther belonging to themselves or others 

Neither may they open workshops, still 
less employ toremen, apprentices, oO! la- 
bourers, whether Christians or otherwise, 
in any department whatsoever. . 

1.—They may remain tor commercial 
purposes, such as bill business, contracts, 
or supplies, provided they have an ex- 
press permission from government to 
that effect. 

111.—Professed artizans may settle, ip 
order to perfect themselves in connexion 
with some Guild, or for the purpose of 
communicating instruction in any parti- 
cular branch of the art in which they 
nay possess distinguished ability. 

1V.—Every Jew, desirous of learning a 
craft, or of imparting the knowledge ot his 
peculiar art, must present himself before 
the city corporation, and give an account 
of himself, what kind of artizan he is, o1 
what he wishes to learn, Wheu the cor 
poration, together with the officer of the 
Guild, have examined the certificates of 
the individual, let it then be ascertained 
who in his particular line might be called 
on to judge of his ability ; also, whethe: 
the art he professes is known in the 
town, and whether the knowledge of it 
will be of indispensable advantage to the 
community at large. And in every such 
case the opinion of the corporation must 
be decisive. The said Jews shall be al- 
lowed to remain in the town for a spe- 
cified time, whilst the matter is brought 
to a termination, agreeably to the tenor 
of this law. 

V.—Jews thus obtaining the privileg 
of commencing business, may not settle 
auy Where without having, besides then 
certificate, a regular government passport. 

Vi.—Even the police-master himself 
cudiiaiaiataibcean ees ae Pad nntneee 


* Lithuania, &c., &c, 
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may a Jew, under the above 
circumstances, to remain in the town 
than six weeks; but his further 
stay must depend on the corporation, 
who are not to allow it without weighty 
reasous for so doing. A license for a 
lounger period than six months, cannot 
be given without still higher authority. 

Vil.—Jews having no goverument pass- 
port, or who, having sach a passport, 
have, nevertheless, no license to enter 
any town in the interior, shall be sent 
back by the police to the places of their 
ibode, after the expiration of the time 
specified in the 28th section 

Vill If, after an order to that effect, 
they cither retuse to go, or return again, 
thev shall be regarded as vagrants ; and 
by virtue of the Ukases of 15th Novem- 
ber, 1797, 25th February, 1823, and 8th 
June, 1826, they, together with those 
who allow them to remain, or who har- 
bour them in their houses, shall be ame- 
itble to the law as vagrants, or abettors 


not sufler 


more 


of Vacrants, 

i\.—Jews condemned to banishment 

just not be detained for debtor or cre- 

diter accounts, but satisfaction must be 
ought in the usual way, agreeably to the 
ommercial relations subsisting between 
the different countries to whom the par- 

. belong, 

\.—The execution of an order of ba- 
nishment is only to be delayed by the 
police officer, 

1. When the Jew is in one of the town 

HOs| itals; or, 
2. When he shews a proper certificate 
trom a medical man, stating that he 
could not be sent away without injury to 
his health. 

\l.—Rabbins, or other religious func- 
tionaries, are to be sent away by the 
police officer, immediately on the disco- 
very that they are such. 

\ll.—Jews are not allowed to change 
their passports. 
their allotted time for remaining any- 
where, shall furnish an imperative ground 
tor dismissing them. 

\lil.—Foreign Jews who enjoy the 
privilege of other foreigners, in those 
overnments only that are appointed for 
the residence of Jews, are required to be 
subject in every other respect to the laws 
and regulations imposed on subject Jews ; 
that is to say, if they have proper pass- 
ports they may be suffered to enter any 
of the provinces of Russia for the like 
space of time and for similar purposes, 
but in all other cases they must be sent 
over the frontiers. 

\ttested by the Grand Master of Police 

i St. Peterburgh. 


And the expiration of 


(This severe edict has excited a stroug 
sensation among the Jews in this coun- 
trv, who have held some public meetings 
on the subject, but we fear with no great 
advantage to the cause of their persecuted 
brethren. } 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Bishop of Down aud Connor is 
preparing for publication, Biographical 
Notices of the Apostles, Evangelists, and 
other Saints, with reflections adapted to 
the minor festivals of the Church, 

The Rev. R. D. Hampden will shortly 
publish a volume of Practical Sermons. 

The Rev. H.C. O'Dounochue, of St. 
John’s, Cambridge, has announced au 
Essay on Marriage. 

The United Committee appointed to 
conduct the Application to Parliament 
for the Repeal of the Sacramental ‘Test, 
will commence, on the First of January, 
a periodical work, to be entitled The 
‘Test-Act Reporter, which will com- 
prise matters of intelligence as to the 
proceedings of this Committee, and 
other means for obtaining the Repeal of 
the Corporation and Test Acts, as well 
as some papers and pamphlets bearing 
reference to the same subject. 

The Rev. lL. Worsley, of Plymouth, is 
engaged in writing a work on the Origin 
of the Primitive American Tribes, with 
an inquiry into their manners, customs 
and religious observances, shewing their 
striking resemblance to those of the 
Israclites. 

The Rey. Thomas Russell is employed 
in editing an uniform edition of the 
Works of the English and Scottish Re- 
formers: to include the works of 'Tyn- 
dall, Frith, Barnes, Cranmer, Latimer, 
Hooper, Ridley, Bradford, &c, 

Dr. Olinthus Gregory has announced 
as in the press, Memoirs of the Life, 
Writings, and Character, Literary, Pro- 
fessional, and Religious, of the late John 
Mason Good, M.D., F.R.S., &c. &c., 
with uumerous illustrative selections 
from his unpublished papers. 

Mr. Montgomery is about to publish a 
poem on the Omnipresence of the Deity ; 
designed to illustrate the presence of 
God over the Works of Creation, aud in 
Human Life. 

Mr. Soames has nearly finished the 
printing of the fourth and concluding 
volume of nis History of the Reforma- 
tion of the Church of England. 

Bishop Heber had left in MS. a Nar- 
rative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinces of India, from Calcutta to 














70 New Publications. 


Bombay, which is on the eve of publica- 
tion. 

An Original Treatise on Self-Know- 
ledge, by the late Stephen Drew, Esq., 
Barrister of Jamaica, has been announced 
as to be shortly published. 

A new weekly periodical has just been 
commenced under the tite of The Lon- 
dou Medical Gazette, being a weekly 
journal of Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences. The object of the work is 
stated to be to lay before the public the 
earliest and most correct information on 
all subjects connected with medicine. It 
is to consist of original papers in the 
form of Lectures or Essays, Critical Ana- 
lyses of Medical Works, Reports of inte- 
resting cases, and all such medical in- 
telligence as is calculated to excite inte- 
rest. We understand that the work is 
undertaken by men of real science and 
high standing in their profession; and 
from what we have seen of the Numbers 
already published, we are able to say 
that it bids fair to supersede, for the 
public advantage, certain illiberal and 
quack publications that profess similar 
eojects, 

Mr, Upeott, of the London Institution, 
is in possession of a series of Original 
Letters written by Dr. Philip Doddridge, 
which he intends to publish the ensuing 
season; being desirous to enlarge and 
perfect this collection as far as possible, 
he solicits from those who may hold 
documents of the same kind, of sufficient 
interest for publication, the loan of the 
originals, or copies of them. 


The Collected Works of the late Dr. 
Parr will speedily be published in six 
volumes 8vo., under the editorial care of 
his friend Dr. John Johnstone. 

The Rev. George Payne, A. M., Resi- 
dent and Theological Tutor of the Inde- 
pendent Academy, Blackburn, is printing 
Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 
1 Vol. 8vo. This work will state the 
opinions of our most distinguished phi- 
losophers in reference to the various 
subjects on which it treats, and will aim 
to exhibit the connexion which exists 
between sound philosophy and revealed 
truth. 

We are glad to find that the family of 
the late Mr. Horsey, of Northampton, 
are printing from his Manuscripts, 
‘Twelve Instructive and Familiar Lee- 
tures to Young Persous, on the L[ntel- 
lectual and Moral Powers of Man; the 
Existence, Character, and Government 
of God; the Evidences of Christianity, 
&ce.; with a concluding Address ou 
Nouconformity, delivered at Northamp- 
ton. 

Mr. Aspin is preparing for publication 
Urania’s Mirror, Second Part, contain- 
ing Representations of the Planets, wita 
Descriptions, and an Apparatus, forming 
a Substitute for an Orrery: the whole 
fitted up in an oruamental box. 

Shortly will be published, in 2 Vols. 
}2mo., The Antidote; or, Memoirs of a 
Modern Freethinker: including Letters 
and Conversations on Scepticism aud the 
Evidences of Christianity. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


The Times and the Seasons, or the 
Prophetic Writings Harmonized; a Se- 
rics of ‘Treatises illustrative of the Holy 
Scriptures, I2mo. 12s, , 

Huge'’s Introduction to the Writings 
of the New Testament, translated from 
the German, with Notes. By the Rey. 
Dr. Waite. 2 Vols. 8vo. 32¢. boards. 

The Veracity of the Gospels and Acts, 
argued from the undesigned Coincidences 
to be found in them, when compared, 
first, with one auother, and secondly, 
with Josephus. Svo. Sy. 6d. ; 

Recensio Synoptica \unotationis Sa- 
cre. By the Rev. S.'T. Bloomfield, M. A. 
Second aud concluding Part. 5 Vols, 
4/, Ls. 

Religio Militis, or Christianity for the 
Camp. I8mo. 5s, 

Christian Sympathy, a Collection of 
Letters addre ssed to Mourners. I8mo. 3s. 

Prayers for the Use of Families; to 


which is prefixed, an Address on Family 
Devotion, A new edition, 2s. beards. 


Sermons. 

Sermous designed to correct some of 
the principal Doctrinal Errors of the pre- 
sent ‘Times, and to promote Christian 
Unity and Church Membership. By the 
Rev. J. H. Cassan, M. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons on some of the leading Prin 
ciples of Christianity. By the Rev. P. ». 
Shuttleworth, D.D. vu. 12s. 

Single Sermons. 

The Oppressive, Unjust, and Profan 
Nature and Tendency of the Corporation 
and Test Acts exposed, in a Sermob 
preached before the Congregation of Pre 
testant Dissenters meeting in Caunod 
Street, Birmingham, Feb. 21, 1790 By 
the late Samuel Pearce. S8vo, 6d. Re 
published by the United Committee 0! 
the Cerporation and ‘Test Acts, 





Public Affairs. 4 


A Funeral Sermon, occasioned by the 
Neath of Miss Elizabeth C——,. By 
the Rev. John Styles, D. D. ly. 6d, 

The Ignorance of the Apostle Paul of 
the Doctrine of the Mysterious Union of 
‘Two Natures in Christ, deduced from his 
Writings : being Remarks on a Sermon 
on ** Christian Preaching,’’ by the Rev. 
J. Davies, Curate of St. Pancrass, Chi- 
chester; with a Notice of the Publica- 
tions of the Rev. J. Gilchrist and Mr. 
Elton. By John Fullagar, Minister of 
the Unitarian Chapel, Chichester. 


The Conduct of Hezekiah, King of Ju- 
dah, in restoring the Worship of Jeho- 
vah, pressed on the Consideration of 
private Christians : a Discourse, delivered 
at Chichester, August 26, 1827. By J. 
Fullagar. Is. 

Obstacles to the Diffusion of Unitari- 
anism, and the Prospect of their Remo- 
val: a Sermon, preached betore the Sup- 
porters of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, at their Annual Meet- 
ing, June 7, 1827. By John Kenrick, 
M. ; BVO. ls. 
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Unper this head, we propose to give 
a mouthly summary of political occur- 
rences, with such reflections as may be 
supposed to occupy the mind of a Chris- 
tian spectator of the great world. We 
subscribe to the creed of no party; uor 
do we adhere to the entire policy of 
either Ministry or Opposition. Our 
principle is love of country; our object, 
to serve the great cause of Liberty. Hap- 
pily, parties are nearly broken down in 
Luglaud. The old race of Tories is on 
the eve of extinction: there is scarcely a 
principle for which the Whigs have to 
coutend, Modern Tories are Whigs in 
all but the name. The public conduct of 
the few professed Whigs has sometimes 
ill agreed with their political title; there 
have been occasions when they have dis- 
avowed sympathy with the people, and 
boasted of moving in a sphere far above 
the contagion of popular feeling. Neither 
of these classes of politicians enjoys any 
large degree of public confidence. Pre- 
judices the people may still have; but 
upon the whole their maxim is, ‘* Mea- 
sures, not Men.” By means of the 
Press, a chain of communication is esta- 
blished between the people and Parlia- 
ment, and public opinion exercises an 
unexampled influence upon the Legisla- 
lature. This legitimate influence of the 
people counterbalances the influence, 
Whether legitimate or illegitimate, of 
the crown. According to the theory of 
the constitution, the state of the repre- 
scutation in the House of Commons is 
exceedingly corrupt; but, although we 
profess to be advocates for reform, we 
ire constrained to allow that the power 
of the Press checks and controuls this 
corruption, and overrules in some degree 
the speeches and votes of our boldest 
Schators, even of those who are most 
forward to proclaim their independence 
vf the public, Whilst the liberty of the 
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Press continues, any daring act of tyran- 
ny is impossible; and it would seem to 
be almost a necessary consequence of 
this liberty, that freedom should become 
more secure by being better understood 
by a larger number of persons, and also 
that it should grow and expand under 
the same genial influence of day-light 
which cherishes every sentiment and in- 
vigorates every institution that belongs 
to the commonwealth. 

One word characterizes both our do- 
mestic and our foreign relations,—Un- 
certainty. ‘Ihe mixed administration 
that has been formed siace Lord Liver- 
pool’s political, and Mr. Canning’s na- 
tural, decease, has not yet acquired con- 
sistency. It is understood that the pre- 
mier, Lord Goderich, has tendered his 
resignation, and holds the keys of office 
only till his successor is appointed. Of 
the other ministers, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe fills the first place in public es- 
teem; but we fear that his pledges to 
certain great measures will be a bar to 
his political advancement, and that he 
will be yoked with colleagues who will 
frustrate some at least of his well-known 
patriotic designs. Before our next num- 
ber appears, the Parliament will have 
met. The session is looked to with 
anxiety, not without distrust. In what 
way parties will be cast, is a problem 
that perhaps even ministers cannot yet 
solve. Rumour has described a very 
strange Opposition. The part which it 
assigus to Lord Grey is utterly incredible. 
He may be disappointed and displeased ; 
but we will not believe that he can put 
himself at the head of a party who fora 
time equal to the average of human life, 
have not only heaped upon him and his 
political friends all the abuse that inte- 
rested hatred can supply, but likewise 
thwarted and ridiculed every attempt to 
introduce economy and retrenchment 
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ite the public expenditure, and to en 
large and strengthen the boundaries of 
onstitutional freedom. 

The great questions of inte rual policy 
that will agitate the next session, are 
Catholic Emancipation aud the repeal ot 
the Corporation and ‘Test Acts. ‘These 
can no longer be put otf, The voice of 
millions forces them upon the serious 
consideration of Parliament. ‘The result 
way dey nid Upon the shape that the mi- 
nistry will finally assume, 

One que stion yn culiarly interesting to 
our readers will be again stirred, and we 
hope beneficially to the class of persons 
whom it concerns; we refer to the Uni- 
tarian Marriage Bill. This was left ina 

tate Of Susix usion at the breaking up ol 
the last session; it will be revived in the 
Lords at an early peri vl of the next ses- 
sion, and, we understand, iv a form much 
more likely to be satistactory to the Uni- 
tarians than that into which it was 
monlded in the Committee of the Upper 
Hlouse 

Kurope is deeply intent upon the rela- 
tions of the great powers with Turkey. 
the bold and successful attack on the 
fleet of the Barbarians, at Navarino, scems 
to have stunned the Divan at Constanti- 
nople. Mahometanism has never sus- 
tained such a shock siuce the Crescent 
first lifted its banners against the Cross, 
Jurists may debate the question, how far 
t! proceeding of the allied squadrons 
was conformable to the law of nations; 
1 law which all acknowledge in terms, 
wuld violate in fact, whenever the viola- 
tion appears expedient: but we believe 
t fecling, if not the judgment, of 
Christendom sanctions and even applauds 
the measure. According to the latest 
iitelligence (we write Dec. 27 , the Sul 
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tuu stands hesitating on the brink of wai 
hould he resolve upon hostilities, he 
risks the loss of every thing. Depre- 


cating war, however favourable it may 


’ 


cer to the cause of liberty, we cannot 


. ( urrespondence. 


but hope that the Porte will listen to pa- 
cific counsels. We kuow when and where 
hostilities begin, but not when and where 
thev will end. There is too much discon. 
tent, and there are too many causes of 
quarrel, in the European States, to allow 
us to expect that war with Turkey will not 
by degrees embroil the other powers. A 
triumph over the Barbarians would scat. 
ter fears and jealousies amongst the sue- 
cessful combatants, and Europe might 
onee more be converted into one wide 
field of slaughter. 

The mighty empire of Russia is in 
creasing its overgrown greatness by vic- 
tories in Persia. France has been lately 
agitated by a new election of Deputies, 
in which the people have shewn unex- 
pected strength. This government. is 
about to recall its troops from Spain, as 
the English government is likewise its 
troops from Portugal. These two na- 
tions are in a degraded state ; suffering 
voluntarily under the wretched dominion 
of an ignorant and corrupt priesthood, 
‘Thousands of their most enlightened and 
virtuous sons are exiled on account of 
their patriotism, and are telling every 
free people in the world the sad_ story 
of their countries’ wrongs and distrac- 
tious. The actual condition of the new 
republics in South America is little 
known; we have scanty information even 
concerning the proceedings of the great 
uumbers of Europeans that are exploring 
the mineral treasures of this long-envied 
Continent. The United States are rising 
yearly in national importance. A con 
test is in preparation for the Presidency, 
between the present President Mr, Adams 
and General Jackson. Our wishes are 
with the former: his good sense, mode- 
ration aud disinterestedness entitle him 
to the customary reward of a second 
term in the Presidency. A President 
General would be an ominous character. 
The Americans ought not to reckon upon 
more than one Washington, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
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inserted in the first de; 


\ part of the present 
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nt has been commenced in the present number, under the head ot 
espondence. lt is intended for communications of the shorter kind, 
‘ining Inquiries, Answers to Inquiries, &c., which could not be so conveniently 
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7 umber has also been assigned to the subject of Politics, 
which it is intended to continue monthly, ; 


The respectable Correspondent who has communicated a paper on Cuvier’s Bio- 
; recently inserted in the Edinburgh New Philos0 
is informed that that ‘* Historical Eulogy” was inserted entire in the 
Series of the Monthly Repository, (1806,) pp. 216—219, 
he Conductors of the present Series would not think themselves justi 
ug this subject after an interval of more than twenty years. 
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